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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Get Material to Fight Peach Tree Borer; Other Timely Reminders 


Six Timely Garden Jobs 


SUALLY it is not advisable to stake late toma- 
Only when late summer and early fall are 
It is a disadvantage 


toes 
quite wet will staking pay. 
if the weather is dry. 

2. Get the ground ready for sowing spinach, mus- 
tard, kale, rape, and other greens 
next month. Thorough prepara- 
tion and heavy fertilization will 
pay well, because none of these 
crops will produce well on poor 
soil that is indifferently prepared. 

3. This is a good month to set 
strawberry plants if they can be 
obtained locally or where they will 
not have to be on the road more 
than a day and a night. When 
setting at this time of year, put fertilizer in drill be- 
fore setting. By putting them out now, a crop may be 
secured next year. 

4. Be liberal in the amount of sowed to 
turnips. These are good not only for food, but excel- 
lent as feed for cows and hogs. Any surplus that is 
not needed for food or that cannot be sold at a good 
price, may be profitably fed to the animals. 


5. Don’t det turnip lice bluff you. de- 
stroyed many crops and unless fought vigorously, will 
make turnip growing unprofitable. We have controlled 
them by spraying with nicotine sulphate, using one tea- 





; 


ground 


They have 


spoonful to a gallon of water and enough soap to make 
a thick soapsuds. Spray so as to get it directly on 
the lice. 

6. Late tomatoes, cucumbers, and Irish potatoes 


should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. Diseases 
of these vegetables are quite troublesome at all times, 
especially in late summer and early fall. Spray every 
10 days or two weeks until they are nearly mature. If 
any eating insects are present, add arsenate of lead. 


Get Material to Fight Peach Tree Borers 


HE borer which tunnels under the bark of the 
peach tree near the surface of the ground, or just 


below, is a terror if not fought. There is no 
longer any excuse for allowing it even to exist. By 
using paradichlorobenzene at the proper time and in 


the proper manner, it can be killed very 


the time as being April 15 and go ahead and plant the 
garden accordingly. 

Except in the mountain sections of the South, most 
of the tender vegetables planted now will mature before 
frost. Try putting in on a fertile, well prepared, moist 
piece of ground the following: snapbeans, tomatoes, 
peppers, eggplants, cabbage, collards, radisl 
beets, pole beans, cucumbers, and squash. 


celery, 1€s, 


English peas, 
It is a little more trouble to grow vegetables this time 
of year than early spring, but they are worth it. Grass, 


weeds, bugs, heat, drouth, disease, and everything els« 
give us a harder battle, but with the proper effort all 
of these can be overcome. Start now, not tomorrow. 


Orchard Jobs That Will Save Dollars 


OST of the peaches, early apples, 
harvested It matters not how careful one ma\ 
have been in the spraying and caring for the 

orchard, there will be some rotten fruit left about on 
the trees and ground. Go over the orchard now 
remove these. One little old rotten peach may 
the rotting of several bushels next 


and grapes are 


and 
caus 


year. 


While this is being done, remove dead, broken o1 
diseased branches. All of this material should be 
gathered up and burned. Pile it on the outside of the 
orchard and put enough dry material burn it. 
Many consider such work theoretical and of no prac- 
tical value, but they are badly fooled, because such 
work intelligently done will pay very well. 


on t 


Fertilize Strawberries This Month 


OW is the time to fertilize 
The fruit buds which will produce 
formed 


strawberry plants. 


next season’s 
crop are now being 

An application of ammonia or nitrate of soda about 
the time the blooms appear, or thereafter, will 
often do good, but not as much as when applied late in 
summer or in early fall when the fruit buds are form 
ing. Then, to apply much fertilizer in the spring 
when the fruit is growing, is likely to cause the berries 
to be soft, thus decreasing their keeping and carrying 
qualities. 

An application of 800 to 1,000 pounds of a high-grade 
commercial fertilizer per acre will be found profitable. 
On a small scale, that is where only a patch is grown 


soon 


too, 


home use, a heavier application should be given, 
1,000 to 1,500 pounds. Scatter broadcast in the 
middles and cultivate in. 


for 
Say 

If the ground is reasonably poor and the plants have 
not grown as large as they should, give an application 
of 100 pounds sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda in addition to the complete fertilizer. 
This may be mixed with the fertilizer and all applied 
at the same time, or it can be applied at different times. 


per acre of 


Last Call for Potato Planting 


N MOST sections of the South, one can set potato 
] vines up to August 15 with reasonable assurance of 
producing a fair crop that will be suitable for bed- 
ding. Set comparatively thick and on a rich, well pre- 
pared, moist piece of ground. Take the vines from 
healthy, vigorous growing plants. Set them on ground 


where potatoes have never been grown before, or where 


they haven’t been grown in several years. In this way 
they should be comparatively free of disease, thus 
making them the right kind of seed for bedding next 
year to produce disease-free slips. 

There is also still time left to make a fall planting of 
Irish potatoes in most of the South. Those who 
haven't planted them, should put them in at once. In 
the extreme Lower South, they may be put in as late 
as September. If the Lookout Mountain variety is not 
available, use the varieties that are ordinarily planted 
in the spring. These, however, will not germinate 
nearly so readily as will the Lookout Mountain, nor 


withstand heat and drouth con- 
seed twice as large as is ordi 
and plant five to seven 


successfully 
ditions. Use a piece of 
narily used for the spring crop, 
inches deep in a fresh, moist soil. 


Push Growth of Late Vegetables 
ROWTH of vegetables in late fall 
is usually not so rapid and vigorous as in spring. 
This makes it important that a liberal amount 
of plant food be for their use. Several side 
applications of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda 
should be given. Scatter it around the roots of the 
plants and work it in. Do not let it touch the leaves. 
A teaspoonful for a good size cabbage plant or half 
teaspoonful for a small bunch of beans is about the 
Two or three applications may be given, 
but these should be at intervals of two or 
three weeks. If this liberal fertilization 


will they as 


summer and 


available 


right quantity. 





cheaply and effectively. Probably no in- 
secticide that has ever been used has been 
more nearly 100 per cent effective. 

The time to apply to the trees in the 
South is from late September to early 
November. In the Upper South, late 
September is the right time; Middle 
South, early October; and Lower South, 
from the middle of October to early 
November. We are suggesting that this 
matter be given consideration now, as 
the treatment must be given at the right 
ime if it is to be effective. Complete 
information as to how to apply will ap- 
Pear in The Progressive Farmer in the 
first or second issue in September. Se- 
cure an ounce for each tree to be treated. 

Those who do not know where to find 
this material may secure that informa- 
tion by writing The Progressive Farmer 
and enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 


Plant Same Vegetables Now 
as in Spring 

ESH, tender vegetables from the 

garden just before frost are fine and 


tasty. To have these, forget that 
Lentils of Anunet sad ink, pees 
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DUSTING TOMATOES TO CONTROL WORMS . AND DISEASES 
By applying a combination of poisons im the dust or liquid form these pests can be 
fairly well controlled, and thus much better crop. 


result in a 


is given and frequent shallow cultivation 
is kept up so as to conserve the moisture 
and keep down weeds and grass, there 
is no reason why fall vegetables should 
not be tender and delicious. 


The Orchard Needs That 
Cover Crop 


> HAVE seen many orchards re- 

cently, both commercial and home, 

in which summer cover crops of 
cowpeas were growing. This is the right 
treatment, and we urge that these be 
chopped to pieces in late summer or 
early fall and allowed to rot on the 
ground instead of being cut for hay. If 
the orchard ground is already quite rich, 
it is permissible to cut the hay for feed, 
but it is not often that we find soil in 
an orchard too rich. 

Take steps now toward putting in win- 
ter legumes in the orchard as cover 
crops. A good mixture, in most of the 
South, is hairy vetch and some of the 
small grains. Some prefer other mix- 
tures, but whatever is used, make plans 
to get the seed in early. 
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“Equality for Agriculture’’ in State 
Affairs 


E HAVE heard a great deal lately about 
W recsstvs for Agriculture” in national affairs, 

and it is well that we have. The farmer was 
not getting a square deal from the national government 
back in the 80’s and 90’s when the Grange and Alliance 
movements made historic protest; nor has the farmer 
at any time since won equal rights with commerce and 
manufacturing. The South must fight with the West 
for proper remedies for this condition. 


I 


At the same time it is well to bear in mind that not 
only national but state governments have been guilty 
of serious discriminations against agriculture as an in- 
dustry. This is not to be wondered at when we recall 
(1)that relatively few farmers have sought or received 
public office and (2) farmers have not been adequately 
organized either for studying out needed remedies or 
for bringing pressure to force their adoption. Nat- 
urally, therefore, in state and local affairs, as well as 
in national affairs, the farmers’ interests have not only 
been badly neglected but often seriously violated. 


A striking illustration of this fact comes out in the 
resolutions on public affairs adopted by the recent 
North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, demanding 
“Equality for Agriculture” in North Carolina affairs. 
While we referred to these resolutions in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, we believe they are important 
enough to justify again bringing them forward for 
careful reading and re-reading by North Carolina 
farmer-voters and for consideration by South Carolina 
and Virginia readers :— 


“1. We call attention to the imperative need for 
the courageous and scientific study of our tax sys- 
tem and the adoption of important reforms by the 
next General Assembly. Farm lands are not equite 
ably assessed and the farmer pays too large a pro- 
portion of our taxes in proportion to his income; 
solvent credits, bank deposits, etc., in towns and 
cities largely escape taxation, throwing increased 
burdens on agriculture, while the variation in local 
school tax rates cries aloud for a truly state system 
of public education. 

“A member of the convention with a farm located 
partly in Davie and partly in Forsyth counties re- 
ports a school tax of about 25 cents on $100 in the 
wealthy county of Forsyth against a school tax of 
75 cents on the $100 required to maintain a poorer 
system of schools in the rural county of Davie. 
We also call attention to the serious injustice done 
our farmers and a glaring discrimination by reason 
of the fact that business men are enabled to pay 
taxes practically on their net worth while farmers 
are not. This results from the fact that the state 
allows a taxpayer to deduct any and all debts from 
the value of his bonds, notes, mortgages, accounts, 
bank deposits, etc., (the sort of property owned by 
business men), but does not allow any debts what- 
ever to be deducted from real estate values, which 
constitute the landowner farmers’ chief assets. 


“2. We also call for equality for agriculture in 
matters of education. Country boys and girls should 
have as good schools in both quality and quantity 
as city boys and girls. Furthermore, the duty of 
providing such schools should be borne equally by 
the state as a unit without requiring poorer coun- 
ties to tax themselves several times as heavily for 
school purposes as the wealthier counties. We 
favor an eight months’ school term in every public 
school in the state. 

“3. We also insist that the time has come to 
give equal opportunity to our rural people in the 
matter of public health and public hospitals. The 
sick in the humblest country home should have an 
opportunity to get the services that public hospitals 
offer as easily as do the indigent sick in cities 
where public hospitals are open to all who need 








them. We appeal to Dr. W. S. Rankin of the Duke 
Foundation, to our State Board of Health, and to 
the General Assembly to unite in a program which 
will insure equality of opportunity in the matter 
of health and hospital service.” 


II 


These resolutions are clear and definite. They present 
a program for “Equality for Agriculture” in matters 
of taxation, education, and health, which farmers and 
farm women should bring sharply but courteously to 
the attention of all candidates for the legislature, and 
all state and party officials. In one respect these reso- 
lutions call attention to a glaring evil which, so far as 
we have heard, no one else but The Progressive Farmer 
has ever protested against. In an appeal sent by us to 
the members of the General Assembly of 1925 we said: 

“We now wish to direct the attention of the Leg- 
islature to one of the most serious and flagrantly 
unjust discriminations against the farmer now on 
the tax books of North Carolina and one which 
should not be permitted to survive this session of 
the General Assembly. It is this: North Carolina 
taxpayers are allowed to deduct the amount of 
their debts from the amount of their ‘solvent cred-- 
its’—notes, accounts, or mortgages due them, cash 
in bank, etc.—but not from real or personal prop- 
erty. Now almost every merchant, banker, lawyer, 
doctor, or business or professional man of every 
description is the owner of a considerable amount 
of such ‘solvent credits’ and he can charge prac- 
tically everything he owes against such solvent 
credits. In other words, North Carolina business 
and professional men practically pay on what they 
own less the amount they owe. But not so with 
the farmer. The farmer's assets are nearly always 
in the form of real estate or personal property and 
he has very little or nothing in the form of solvent 
credits. Consequently the practical working result 
of the present law simply amounts to this: that 
other classes in listing their property for taxation 
are permitted to deduct their debts and pay taxes 
only on the net amount they own, but the farmer is 
not given this privilege which other classes enjoy. 
If the Legislature of 1925 does not remedy this 
condition, every farmer in North Carolina should 
demand the reason why. 

“As a rule lands held in large tracts, lands held 
out of use, and lands held for speculative purposes 
in towns and cities are assessed much lower in 
proportion to real value than small farms operated 
by their owners. The surest way to have equality 
in assessments is to publish for each rural school 
district the rate per acre at which tracts of land are 
assessed and for each town or city street the rate 
per front foot. Such publicity would expose and 
remedy many a now vicious discrimination. The 
Raleigh City School Board, for example, has just 
paid $2,000 an acre for land which has been on the 
tax books at $100 per acre, while small farms only 
a few miles away have sold for less than their 
assessed value.” 


We do indeed need “Equality for Agriculture” in 
North Carolina as well as in the nation, and especially 
do we need equality in matters of taxation, education, 
and the extension of hospital opportunities to the 
poorest and humblest of our people whenever death 
and disease threaten father or mother, son or daughter, 
or the littlest one in its mother’s arms. 


Let’s fight for these things! 


Co-ops Fight for Lower Cotton Rates 


HE cotton codperatives of the South are making 

a fight for lower freight rates on cotton. For the 

first time in the history of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an organization has attempted to 
secure a reduction in freight rates on cotton. Indi- 
vidual farmers have long felt that in comparison with 
other commodities cotton pays too much for its rail- 
road transportation. But what could they do about it? 
Individuals are helpless in pleading a case such as this 
one. It is only by uniting their strength and applying 
it through an organization, that farmers can ever hope 
to correct the great evils that have thrived on their 
individual helplessness. 

The cotton codps are contending for a 20 per cent 
decrease in freight rates on cotton, and if they are suc- 
cessful in establishing the validity of their claims, more 
than seven million dollars a year will be saved for the 
cotton growers of the South. Their chances for suc- 
cess are good, too. 

It seems to The Progressive Farmer that this action 
of the cotton codps is a fine illustration of two things: 
First, it is a fine illustration of how farmers through 
an organization can promote movements for their own 
good that would get no attention from individual farm- 
ers. Second, it illustrates how every cotton farmer in 
the South, both members of coédps and non-members, 
have benefited through the organized efforts of a com- 
paratively few cotton farmers. It is unfair that 10 
per cent should fight, not only their own battles but 
those of the other 90 per cent, and yet the cotton 
codps can’t help their own members without helping 
every cotton farmer in the South. It is plainly the 
duty of every cotton farmer, who controls the market- 
ing of his own crop, to join the codp and help put 
over these beneficial movements. 
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The Progressive. Forman 


Better Outlook for Farmers 


N MAY and early June, while the unprecedented 

drouth prevailed all over the Piedmont section of 

our territory, farmers felt almost hopeless about 
getting good crops this year. In most sections, how- 
ever, the summer rains have been almost exactly right, 
Thousands declare they have never seen cotton and 
corn grow so fast. Big corn crops are in prospect and 
while cotton is fruiting very late, a late frost might 
enable us to make reasonably fair yields. Farmers are 
also encouraged by the fact that there has been some 
improvement in cotton prices, while the opening of the 
Georgia tobacco markets indicates probably 25 per cent 
higher prices than last year on the better grades. Pros- 
pects are for an overproduction of low-grade, carelessly 
handled tobacco, but farmers who observe the sugges- 
tions made by E. G. Moss in recent issues of our paper 
will find themselves amply rewarded for their extra 
pains in handling and curing. 


ah epiliBee, ypgttite, 


THE prize winning letters on “How We Have Found 
Increased Happiness Through Good Physical 
Health,” will appear next week. Watch out for them. 


WHiLe you are not busy with farm work, why not 
write your experiences and ideas for some of our 
prize letter contests? See announcements on page 20. 
[FF THERE is anything wrong with your Progressive 
Farmer subscription, don’t complain to yourself or 
your family but tell us about it. Look up the blank 
in last week’s paper, inserted for your benefit, and use 
it. In case you are getting two copies of our paper, be 
sure to report promptly. 


TH man who gets a binder and saves his Progressive 
Farmers (or saves them in whatever way suits him 
best) nearly always finds that it pays. In a little while, 
for example, you may want to know more about the 
cotton flea hopper, but if you have thrown away last 
week’s paper, it will take some time to get the infor- 
mation you want. Before the summer is over, too, you 
or your family will probably come across a suspicious- 
looking snake and want to re-read what Mr. Brimley 
had to say about snakes last week. Or you may have 
seen an advertisement you wish you had not lost. And 
so it goes with many things. It pays to save your 
papers. 


N AUSTIN, Texas, dispatch reports that prospects 

of an unusually large cotton crop is causing the 
construction of many new gins in various parts of 
Texas. “More than 100 new companies for erecting 
and operating gins have been incorporated since June 
1, and charters for corporations continue to be filed 
at the rate of about three a day.” Whenever any com- 
munity needs a cotton gin it should be built as a coop- 
erative enterprise, with every farmer invited to sub- 
scribe for stock, and should then be operated on the 
true patronage-dividend basis, all profits being returned 
to patrons in proportion to the quantity of business 
furnished. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
We Need Better Prepared, Better Paid 


Teachers 
A tii schot estimate that there are 600,000 














public school teachers in the United States today. 
Are they properly prepared? Are they doing the 
type of work they should do? Let us see. 

More than one-tenth, or 65,000 are not able to meet 
the minimum requirements of county su- 
perintendents. In order to teach they 
must secure special permits. Think of 
it! One-tenth of all the teachers in the 
United States unable to pass the simplest 
examination! They are granted permits 
merely because there is not a sufficient 
number of teachers to fill the schools. 

One-fourth of all the teachers, or 150,000, are less 
than twenty-one years old. 

One-third of all the teachers, or 200,000, have not 
even received a high school training. The person 
to whom we entrust our children should at least have 
sufficient training to be able to properly interpret the 
lessons she is teaching in the light of the world in 
which the child is to live. Can a sixteen-year-old, with 
an eighth or ninth grade education, successfully do this! 

One-half of all the teachers in the United States, of 
300,000, have no special preparation for the work of 
teaching, not even a few hours’ instruction on the 
proper method of presenting the important facts of a 
lesson in such a way that the child will get theif 
meaning. 

How long shall we be content to hire a young, inex- 
perienced, unprepared teacher, who has never had the 
least suggestion that there is such a study as child 
psychology, and place her in charge of our children 
for six or seven hours a day and for eight months of 
each year?—Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


began. Its curse still lies heavily over the whole 

earth—in death, debt, desolation, and discord. In 
America, it is true, there are not so many vacant chairs 
or bereaved mothers as in overseas countries, and it is 
hard for us to conceive how many 
million times in Europe is repeat- 
ed the simple daily tragedy sug- 
gested by a reflection in the last 
chapter of perhaps the greatest 
World War story yet written, The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse: 


“Not even the names of the 
greater part of these vigorous 
men cut down in the strength 
of their youth were going to 
survive! Nothing would re- 

main but the memory which would from time to 
time overwhelm some old countrywoman driving 
her cow along the French highway, murmuring 
between her sobs, ‘My little one! I wonder 
where they buried my little one!’” 

Nevertheless, while America lost less heavily than 
Europe, almost every American community also mourns 
some son who fell in Flanders fields. But a few days 
ago on a farm adjoining Hilltop we found its aging 
owner trudging silently along a roadway and wondered 
if his thoughts, like the French mother’s, were not on 
an unreturning son who went forth to serve a cause 
that seemed high and holy but whose highest aspira- 
tions have been shamefully frustrated by the greed 
and jealousies of nations and the ambitions of selfish 
politicians. 


"T vecan years ago this summer the World War 
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Italy as the Danger Spot of the World 


oday 


HE United States entered the World War as “a 
Tw to end war” and a war “to make the world 

safe for democracy.” Yet matters have been so 
bungled that now, a dozen years after the war began, 
the United States has not only refused to join the most 
important working agency for preserving international 
peace but has failed to offer any definite alternative 
plan it would support. And again, by one of history’s 
strange reversals of fate, a war entered into to “make 
the world safe for democracy,” has resulted in a crip- 
pling of democracy and the enthronement of autocracy 
in more than one European state. 


Italy, for example, before the World War, while 
owning nominal allegiance to a king, was practically a 
democracy, but the staggering war-debt she incurred 
and the consequent economic and political upheaval, have 
resulted in Mussolini’s becoming an Italian dictator 
with power hardly less absolute than that of Kaiser or 
Czar in 1912. To a people sadly impoverished and 
badly crowded by their present boundaries; to a people 
with an unusually high birth-rate and with America’s 
doors practically barred to them by our new immigra- 
tion laws, Mussolini has brought intoxicating visions of 
anew Roman Empire with himself and his successors 
as benevolent Caesars. Meanwhile, the questions pro- 
pounded by perhaps the foremost American student of 
European affairs, Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in a recent 
Review of Reviews, remain to be answered :— 


“Can Mussolini, great man as he certainly is, 
control and canalise this enormous and explosive 
patriotic force which he has aroused? Can he lead 
it into safer channels and direct it to the develop- 
ment of national resources? This young, new, pas- 
sionately patriotic and self-confident Italy is de- 
manding for itself a place in the sun and a field for 
expansion commensurate with its own notion of its 
needs. But where is there such a field, save across 
the boundaries of other nations, and how attain- 
able save by war? 

“Mussolini has now the power of Napoleon, so 
far as his own country is concerned, and he has so 
far addressed his country and the world in the lan- 
guage of Napoleon. He can lead it whither he 
chooses, but can he now fail to lead it somewhere?” 


There is the problem that faces Mussolini and Italy 
today. He has inflamed the passions of the Italians by 
Visions of new Italian greatness, power, and wealth— 
Visions large: than can be realized in the narrow con- 
fines of Italy today. The time for mere talk and elo- 
quence will soon be over. What then can Mussolini 
do? With no as yet effective organization of the 
Rations to prevent war, what is to prevent Mussolini 
from seeking alliances with other nations and at some 
favorable moment moving for the realization of his 
ambitions ? 

The Italy of Mussolini is now the world’s danger 
_ spot. And if our so-called twentieth century Christen- 
_ dom hasn’t intelligence enough to organize to prevent 
, the whole world may again suffer as it did in 
18 and as it still suffers the same cause. 


By CLARENCE POE 


The Pennsylvania and Illinois Primary 


Scandals 


HE recent amazing disclosures of the wholesale 
corruption in Pennsylvania and Illinois Senatorial 
primaries have startled the nation. In some quar- 
ters a natural reaction has been the cry: “Let’s aban- 
don the primary and go back to the old ways!” People 
with moderately long memories, however, find it easy 
to recall that in the old days of political conventions 
and the election of United States Senators by state 
legislatures, machines and cliques directed by powerful 
and wealthy special interests often bought nominations 
and elections with brazen openness. As the Springfield 
Republican says :— 

“After all has been said, experience with the pri- 
mary indicates that mere money is often less potent 
in it than in conventions. The most money in the 
Pennsylvania primary was spent on Pepper, but he 
was defeated. In Iowa, the most money was spent 
on Cummins, yet he was defeated also. 

“Some of the most costly as well as scandalous 
campaigns for the United States Senate were 
staged when Senators were elected by state legis- 
latures. Legislators were corrupted on a whole- 
sale scale by millionaire candidates. The history 
of the candidacies of Clark in Montana, Stephen- 
son- in Wisconsin, Lorimer in Illinois, Addicks in 
Delaware, and of others in various states East and 
West should be recalled in this connection.” 

As compared with the old convention system, so gen- 
erally controlled by political machines and their allies, 
the plans and ideals of the primary seem to us decid- 
edly better. Nevertheless, it ought to be recognized 
that we have only recently begun using the primary 
idea and that, as in the case of almost any other inven- 
tion or discovery, many marked improvements need to 
be made in the original model. 


Needed Improvements in Our Primary 
System 


OME of the improvements obviously needed to 
make our primary system more worthy and effi- 
cient are these :— 


1. The short ballot. Just as in the nation we put 
all our thought on getting a good President and Vice- 
President and get better government than if we had to 
vote at the same time for a Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of 
the Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Labor, Secretary of Commerce, etc., so in state aid 
county it would be better if only the four or five most 
important officers were voted for in primaries, and 
other officers elected by legislatures or boards or ap- 
pointed. When the people are asked to pass on several 
candidates for each of a long list of offices, they get 
confused and may make mistakes about all. Instead 
of getting diverted by candidates for coroner and reg- 
ister of deeds, and state auditor, we ought to concen 
trate our attention on really important offices and make 
sure of getting men who will really represent the 
people in positions that count. The special interests 
that fatten on the masses want to keep the public con 
fused by having important positions mixed with a long 
list of unimportant ones, but the people should not be 
misled by advocates of such a policy. 

2. “Have nominations by public petition. Every can- 
didate for any office should be required, or his support- 
ers should be required, to publish in some periodical 


me 
| POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY | 
LIFE: “WEALTH” 


} ERY strictly speaking, possibly this is not a 
poem of country life, for all but the last 
two lines present a.picture of urban or sub- 

urban wealth and magnificence. Nevertheless, 

the peace of the countryside appears in satisfying 
contrast in these last two lines:— 

Before the rich man’s palace, day by day, 

I saw strong guards move up and down—a band, f 
Watching the marble entrance and the grand, 
Majestic gardens filled with hawthogn spray. 
Silent, they paced the sidewalk. In dismay 
I pictured one within, whose feeble hand 
Fingered his treasures from an alien land, 
Afraid to whisper, to his fears a prey. 


Then I remembered kings who on their thrones 
Shuddered from hour to hour, and in the night, 
Wakened from dreadful dreams of shots and stones, 
Crying in terror and a dazed affright; 
And I rejoiced for my life’s monotones, 
My simple hearth, and simpler candlelight. 
—Charles Hanson Towne (in Scribner’s). 
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a list of ten or more persons in a county contest and 
twenty-five or more in a state contest petitioning that 
he become a candidate for office. In this way two pur- 
poses would be served. In the first place, it would be 
much easier to find out what forces and influences are 
behind a candidate. Unquestionably, the people would 
be fooled occasionally, but in nine cases out of ten the 
publication of the names of men petitioning for the 
candidacy of two opponents would reveal which candi- 
date was more likely to be machine-controlled or cor- 
poration-controlled, which one was lined up with the 
forces of morality and sobriety and which one with 
the “fast set” socially and politically, etc. In the sec- 
ond place, many a man who hesitates to announce for 
public office—the legislature, for example—but would 
serve if strongly urged to do so, might be “drafted” 
for the service of the people. In the writer’s home 
county this year, for example, not a single farmer vol- 
unteered for the legislature. If there had been an op- 
portunity for “nomination by petition,” so that the ap- 
pearance of personal ambition and self-seeking could 
have been avoided, we know of several excellent farm- 
ers who might have been “drafted.” 


3. Drafting candidates by mass meeting. Still an- 
other method of drafting good men has been employed 
with excellent results. The best set of legislative can- 
didates we have ever had the privilege of voting for 
was selected in this way: An anti-machine mass meet- 
ing of citizens was called and four of the best citizens 
of the county—men who would never have thought of 
seeking office themselves—were told by the mass meet- 
ing that they were wanted for Senate and House. 
They accepted the command of their fellow-citizens, 
ran, and were elected. 


4. The secret or Australian ballot. Absolute privacy 
and secrecy by the strictest “Australian ballot” method, 
should be required in all cases. No better way to pre- 
vent corruption in primaries and elections can be 
thought of. Men are afraid to buy votes if they can- 
not see them delivered, either personally or through 
some henchman or “watcher.” 


5. Stricter control of expenditures and of publicity. 
It is hard to make any law governing expenditures 
that will not be violated to some extent, but this is no 
reason for not making laws as strict as possible. Bet- 
ter rules for reporting expenditures both of candidates 
and their supporters should be designed; especially in 
the matter of advertising in newspapers and posters 
should expenditures be more sharply limited; and pub- 
lic investigations of primary expenses ordered when- 
ever conditions justify it. And just as we can make 
vote-buying risky by making vote-casting secret, so we 
can make corruption more dangerous and of doubtful 
value by providing for just such publicity as will prob- 
ably defeat the most guilty in Pennsylvania and IIli- 
nois this year. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


LMOST like a lantern hung in the eastern sky 
just after sunset now-is the bright and beautiful 


planet Jupiter, big brother to our own earth. 

















SOMETHING TO READ 


Read the August Atlantic 
Pre who love the history and ideals of the 








South should make haste to buy or borrow a copy 

of the August Atlantic Monthly. Langdon Mitch- 
ell’s article, “The New Secession,” will give you new 
pride in the sort of folks bred in the Old South; while 
both this article and the anonymous article with which 
the magazine opens should give us a new and vivid 
sense of the importance of instilling in our children 
the ideals of honor, courtesy, and devotion to state and 
country which characterized the men of whom Mr. 
Mitchell writes. To be a reader of the Atlantic does 
credit to anybody’s taste in literature, and the August 
number is especially delightful. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


He and fear are precious parts of life and pre- 











cious aids to living. But they lose their value, 

they become sources of weakness and embarrass- 
ments, when they are fixed as attitudes, habits, points of 
arrival. If anxiety lays hold on a man and comes to 
dominate his personality he is paralyzed; he is re- 
duced. to impotence. Losing confidence in himself, he 
finally thinks of himself as finished, as. dead. And 
hopefulness operates in the same way. It blunts the 
acuteness of our vision; it saps the energy of our 
action, lulling us to repose in the fatuous confidence 
that things will turn out right anyway. — Benedetto 
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The Progressive Farmer. 


Timely Pointers on the Farm Stock 


Proportions of Corn and Tankage 


READER has “some 135-pound shoats on a 
Af good grass pasture,” and asks “how much 
tankage would you advise feeding?” 

Hogs when getting corn and tankage from a self- 
feeder, consume on an average about three pounds 
of corn and % pound of tankage 
a day in gaining from 50 pounds 
weight up to 135 pounds. It is as- 
sumed that these 135-pound pigs 
our reader is feeding will be sold 
when they reach a weight of say 
225 pounds. If they were fed from 
a self-feeder they would probably 
make the gains in weight from 135 
pounds to 225 pounds or 90 pounds 
gain, in 75 days, or possibly less, 


corn and 





TAIT BUTLER 
and would start on a consumption of five to five 
and one-half pounds of corn and a half pound of tank- 


age per day. As they get older and larger, the con- 
sumption of corn per day will be increased and the 
consumption of tankage decreased. In one such test 
the pigs ate an average of seven pounds of corn and 
a third of a pound of tankage daily in gaining from 
175 pounds to a weight of 225 pounds. 


If these pigs are hand fed we advise giving them 
all the corn and tankage they will consume, feeding 
twice a day and using about nine pounds of corn to one 
pound of tankage for the first 30 to 40 days, and then 
widening the proportions of corn and tankage to 12 
pounds of corn to one pound of tankage. 


Feed for Hogs 


READER has the following feeds for hogs: wheat 
Asters cornmeal, tankage, bone meal, cracklings, 
and asks, “Will combinations of these feeds make 
satisfactory rations for all ages of hogs?” 
The digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of these feeds 
are as follows: 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
Wheat shorts .......... 13.4 pounds 46.2 pounds 4.3 pounds 
COPD ccccccccccccccccvccs 7.5 pounds 67.8 pounds 4.6 pounds 
TT TTI Te TS PORRES  ctciccecesics 7.2 pounds 
Bone meal (over 40 per 
cent ‘ash) .......+0. TO POMRER cocsesecccece 11.0 pounds 
Cracklings (pork) ...... SEA MOORES ccsicinviccins 32.6 pounds 


A good ration for hogs of any age may be made 
from these feeds. If the hogs have no green feed or 
grazing they should probably have 10 per cent of the 
ration made up of alfalfa meal or have a good quality 
of alfalfa or some other legume hay in racks so they 
can eat what they want. We see no particular ad- 
vantage in using both tankage and cracklings. The 
cracklings contain less protein and more fat than tank- 
age, but may be substituted for tankage, especially 
when bone meal is also used. Also, if tankage and 
green grazing, or tankage and alfalfa meal or hay are 
used, there is probably little need for bone meal. 

Using all these feeds we suggest the following mix- 
ture for sows, suckling pigs and pigs under 75 pounds 
in weight: 


ON. na ccsuntensesescees 65 parts by weight 
MEER GROUCH cc ccccctsssves 3 parts by weight 
ID cek chavakestagnstase’ 3 parts by weight 


SE Acccew wane yuieee 1 part by weight 
| Ee rrr l part by weight 
Total 100 pounds 
Or if the pigs are on pasture the following mixture 
will probably be sufficient and about as good 


Cornmeal ...... 12 parts by weight 
Wheat shorts . 5 parts by weight 
Tankage 


By TAIT BUTLER 


We think cotton farmers should raise more corn, 
hay, and livestock, but we do not think it generally 
wise to “cut out cotton.” At least it is safer and we 
think generally best to slowly change one’s system of 
farming. It is best to learn the new lines of farming 
before entirely cutting out the old line. Cotton is a 
great sales or money crop if the soils are made rich 
and large yields are produced. Livestock as a part of 
the farming operations will aid to increase soil fer- 
tility and increase cotton yields. 


To produce mule colts and beef cattle and get 
them ready for the best sales requires two, three or 
four years before there is much income from them. 
If our reader contemplated growing corn and hay and 
feeding these to dairy cattle instead of mules and beef 
cattle, we would feel safer in advising him to “cut 
out cotton,” but even then, with dairy cattle, hogs, corn 
and hay we believe we would have to advise that he 
grow into and learn these lines of production before 
entirely cutting out cotton. In fact, we doubt if any 
farmer producing hogs, dairy products, corn, and hay, 
should entirely cut out cotton. We think these live- 
stock and feed crops can be combined with cotton to 
make a more profitable and safer system of farming. 
It requires more ability, more thinking and planning 
and the management will be more troublesome, but there 
is little doubt but the greater ability and trouble will 
bring better returns than any one-crop system of farm- 
ing. These observations are intended to apply to the 
average man with the average acreage to manage. 


Salting Hay 


N some sections it is a more or less common practice, 
I when storing new hay in mow or stack, to scatter 

salt or lime through it. 

Salting new hay, epecially if it is not thoroughly 
cured, probably retards and checks fermentation and 
tends to prevent the development of molds. It should 
also add to the palatability of the hay. 

Moldy hay is very common in the South and if 
sprinkling with salt or lime as it is put in the stack 
or mow will lessen this its use is fully justified. 

If any of our readers have found this practice help- 
ful we will be pleased to hear from them giving amount 
of salt used and results as an aid to proper curing. 


A Dairy Ration Question 
A READER is feeding milk cows a mixture of— 


3 parts corn and cob meal at $1.55 per hundred, 

2 parts cottonseed meal at $1.80 per hundred. 

2 parts commercial mixed feed at $3.00 per hundred. 
He formerly fed two parts beet pulp instead of the 
mixed feed and does not see much difference in produc- 
tion, the cows producing fairly well on both mixtures. 


The ready-mixed feed contains 20 per cent of protein 
and the cottonseed meal 36 per cent. We think a mix- 
ture of three parts corn and cob meal and two parts 
each of cottonseed meal, containing 36 per cent protein, 
and a ready mixed feed containing 20 per cent protein, 
contains too large a proportion of protein to carbo- 
hydrates. There is probably not over 3 to 3.5 parts of 
digestible carbohydrates and fats to one part of diges- 
tible protein in this mixture whereas there probably 
ought to be 5.5 or 6 parts of carbohydrates and fats to 
one part of digestible protein. 

Certainly there is no reason for feeding more protein 


than required, since the feeds richest in protein are the 
highest priced. We advise feeding a mixture of :— 
10 parts corn and cob meal. 
2 parts cottonseed meal. 
2 parts of the commercial ready mixed feed, 
Such a mixture, at the prices quoted would cost $35.85 
per ton, or about $1.80 per 100 pounds. The mixture 
now used costs $41.85 per ton. 

Feeding 1134 pounds of the mixture we have sug- 
gested would cost the same as 10 pounds of the mix- 
ture now being fed. The problem is, will 1134 pounds 
of our suggested mixture produce more milk than 10 
pounds of the mixture now being used. We believe 
that it will, but our reader can test it out if he is care- 
ful to have all other conditions as alike as possible 


Soybeans Makes Hogs Grow Cheaply 
and Rapidly 


ITH drylot feeding of hogs very expensive and 
W countless acres of land in a low state of fertil- 

ity needing the enrichening effects of legumes, 
it is a shameful mistake for a farmer to grow his 
porkers through a feed trough. By growing soybeans 
the hog raiser can put on weight more economically, 
more rapidly, requiring less feed to produce a given 
amount of meat and can raise thriftier hogs, says A. L. 
DuRant, who has recently completed a four years’ test 
in soybean grazing at the Clemson College Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

By growing pigs on soybean pasture and finishing 
them on the drylot one can save $1.47 on every hundred 
pounds of meat added. But so long as the beans last 
for grazing, animals on forage save $3.85 every time 
they add on 100 pounds of weight, which would be lost 
through the trough if they were in a drylot eating 
corn and tankage. 

On an average during four years, the pigs grazing 
gained 1.03 pounds daily as compared with .86 pound 
by the confined and hand fed pigs. But when they 
were taken off the beans and put on the same drylot 
finishing feeds of corn and tankage, those grown on 
beans continued to grow faster, gaining daily 1.53 
pounds while the others averaged 1.34 pounds. 


When both groups of animals were being finished in 
the drylot, the ones raised on beans gained at the rate 
of $10.06 worth of feed for a 100 pounds of pork and 
the others made the same gain at a cost of $10.35. 
But on pasture the one group made a 100-pound in- 
crease for $5.52 as compared to $9.37 by the others, 
bringing the total average cost for the entire period 
of growth and fattening of the bean-eaters to $8.44 
a hundred pounds of meat and trough-feeders to $9.91 
a hundred. 

An acre of soybeans will carry 15 pigs, weighing 
45 pounds at the start, for a month, if a 2 per cent corn 
supplement is fed them, and it is worth $27.42, for it 
displaces that much from the drylot feed bill, when 
corn costs $1.12 a bushel and tankage $70 a ton. 

Pigs should be turned onto the beans as soon as 
they reach the dough stage. In the South, Haber- 
landt 38, Mammoth Yellow, and Biloxi varieties will 
mature in the order mentioned and maintain hogs 
over a long period. By grazing these varieties, mov- 
ing from the earlier to the later as each field is cleaned 
up, Mr. DuRant had beans for his hogs throughout 
71 days in 1923. MHaberlandt and Mammoth Yellow 
supplied 56 days in one season and Mammoth Yellow, 
followed by Biloxi, lasted the same period another year. 


With cheaper pork production, the 





l part by weight f- 

For other hogs the following mixture 
is suggested along with green grazing 
or alfalfa hay: 











SS eee cecnneeneseeeeie 15 parts 
2). ee eer 3 parts 
ES Suagk due wos ceesueeee es 1 part 
Cutting Out Cotton for Live- 
stock 





READER says he wants to “cut 
out cotton, raise three or four 
mule colts, run a few beef cattle 


and a few hogs and raise corn and hay. 
Do you think I could make a success?” 


It is entirely practicable to make a POOvGALS home is cluttered with 

pictures everywhere, with pictures in 
the parlor and pictures by the stair, with 
pictures hung at random above each lamp 
“The Blue Boy,” cheaply print- 
ed, and wrinkled in his frame, is chum- 
ming with a windmill and ducks and 
other game, with Mrs. Potter Palmer of 
early beauty fame. 
there sits the Prince of Wales, who courts 
a yard of pansies with ribbons on their 
there’s 


success along the lines indicated, but 
whether our reader can do so we are 
unable to state. It is purely a question 
of management. If we knew all the 
conditions, the ability. of the man, the 
character and fertility of the soil, and 
the knowledge and experience which the 
inquirer has had in livestock, corn and 
hay farming, we might venture a predic- 
tion, but it would only be a prediction. 


and chair. 


tails, 


Naas 








Too Many Pictures—s. cat” tum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


whose posture never fails. 


tree. 


stall. 


Above the Coliseum 


McDougal’s hall 
lanky Bob Fitzsimmons 


Strung up 
above “The Spinet” is Washington and 
Lee, and “Autumn” with her basket is 
down beside “The Sea,” while “Boys With 
Fish” are standing beneath 


There are some 90 pictures sowed broad- 
cast on the wall between the dormer win- 
dow where Ruth is playing ball, and Ma 
McDougal’s rocker where Maude is in her 
Six calendars with Casey at the 
Bat, and Noah’s Ark suspended on Mount 
of Ararat, of Andrew Jackson sporting 
a cane and chimney hat, are hanging in 
the kitchen above the granite sink, to 
give a touch of color to “Baby Stuart,” 
I think, or sweeten up the water where 
Pharaoh’s horses drink! By jingo, such 
a nightmare, a fellow’s home can be 
when cheap and scattered pictures are 
all a man can see, when commonsense 
is lacking and taste is on a spree! By 
crickets, I'd go crazy, I’d need a padded 
stall, if I should spend a winter in poor 
and view the crazy 
patch-work on that disfigured wall! 


~ soil’s enrichment by a legume crop and 
the addition of hog droppings to fec- 
ommend this method, no hog  raisef 
should go through the year without 4 
good planting of soys. 
JOHN R. DEATHERAGE. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


vu ve 


f BeACER who says he has a “fair- 
ly good pasture of mixed grasses 
and is feeding a liberal amount of con- 
centrates,” asks the question if we 
“would suggest the feeding of clover 
or bean hay which can be had at 
around $30 per ton?” His concentrates 
cost over $41 per ton, but if the pas- 
ture furnishes a fair amount of rough- 
age—grass—we doubt if it will pay 
him to buy hay at $30 per ton. His 
corn and cob meal and cottonseed meal 
each cost him $36 per ton, and with 
these and a fair amount of grass, we 
believe these are likely to be cheapef 
than his present concentrate mixture at 
$41.85 per ton, and cheaper than these 
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with clover and bean hay added at $30. 
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Our New Baltimore House 
Was Built to Serve You Better 


shy 


Baltimore 


Li/ 
Mj, M,' 
Wate 


Our new Baltimore plant has been in 
operation only one year. Yet the con- 
venience of quicker and more de- 
pendable service that this plant has 
afforded the people in this territory, 
has made it necessary to enlarge our 
new Baltimore building as shown by 
the picture above. 


E want every reader of this 
paper to at least learn the 
advantages and the economy in 
buying from Ward’s everything 
for the Home, the Farm and the 
Family. 
We ask each reader — we ask 
you—to consider. seriously this 
one question: 


Why do 8,000,000 families 
send their orders to Ward’s? 


Why, during last year, did 500,- 
000 new customers start sending 
their orders to Ward’s; and this 
year again 500,000 more new cus- 
tomers are turning to Ward’s. 


There are four reasons—four 
great advantages that will mean 
very much to you. 


A Saving of $50.00 
In Cash This Season 


Ward’s low prices are made by 
cash buying in largest quantities 
in the world’s leading markets— 
by one of the greatest organiza- 
tions of merchandise experts in 
the world. 


Sixty million dollars in cash was 
used to secure low prices. And 
cash buys cheaper than credit. 
Goods bought by the car load get 
lower prices than goods bought 
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This map shows 
the States served 
by our Baltimore 
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This great addition to our New Baltimore 


Plant is now being constructed. 


by the dozen. There are tre- 
mendous sound business reasons 
why we can offer you a saving. 


You save time by 
ordering from Baltimore 


This big, complete Baltimore 
House was located to be near you 
—to serve you quicker. Your order 
comes to us quicker, your goods 
go to you quicker. You save time 
and money by sending your or- 
ders to Baltimore where vast 
stocks of fresh, new merchandise 
are ready for immediate shipment 
to you. 


Ward Quality Gives You 
A Double Saving 


You save in price, and you gain 
the even greater saving that long- 
er wear always brings. At Ward’s, 
quality is maintained. We 
never sacrifice quality to make a 
low price. We do not offer ‘‘cheap”’ 
unserviceable goods merely to 
make a price seem low. A saving 
at Ward’s is a real saving—a 
double saving, because you save 
in price and you gain in quality. 

Everything for the Home, 

the Farm and the Family 


This big, complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue will supply almost your 
every need—will enable you to 
save on everything you buy. 
Enjoy the same savings, the 
same quick service and courteous 
treatment that has made and 
holds our 8,000,000 friends. 


Montgoiiiéiy Ward &CO, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth, 
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The Progressive Farmes 


Co-operative Tobacco Marketing 


Some Plans Whereby a Great Movement May “Come Back” 


WING to the confusion growing 
out of the present receivership, 
etc., it has been decided not to 
push at this time the proposed new 
sign-up for coOperative tobacco mar- 
keting in the Old Belt of Virginia and 


North Carolina. 

Nevertheless there are thousands of 
loyal growers in both states who have 
no idea of permanently surrendering 
control of the products of their labor 
to an alien, rapacious, and irresponsi- 
ble auction system of selling, operated 
without the restraints even of official 
grading. No one can even say whether 
lhe has received as much for his to- 
bacco as others receive for tobacco of 
the same grade. 

What is the way out? The 
sive Farmer is anxious to give the hon- 
est views of tobacco growers and let 
farmers themselves decide what plan 
is best. Three letters now before us 
present three viewpoints in which all 
our tobacco farmers will be interested: 


Progres- 


I. From a Tobacco Farmer’s Wife 
ERE is a thoughtful letter from a to- 
bacco farmer's wife in our Piedmont 

section:— 

“T had great hopes of the pool and 


still have hope of a new pool, but as 
I see it you will have to go slow; as 


sure as you rush for a 50 per cent sign- 
up, you are going to kill the little 
spark of life it has. The people are 
sore—good and sore. They like the 


pool but not the way it is managed. 
I don’t believe 10 out of 100 members 
would sign right now. Go slow 

they will all come back, 
and more. They may rush to the open 
market at first, but tobacco farmers 
can’t make tobacco at the prices; they 
will get their eyes open and gradually 


“T believe 


sign. Be easy. There are a few fiery 
ones, but not 50 per cent. Don’t rush 
things so fast. Go slow and lect them 
see the new pool will do better and 
see it is run by the farmers and not 
by so many pets, and no secrets and 
no such large salaries. They'll come 


back, 

“Just watch what an old woman tells 
you. I know you want to rush in, but 
you can’t make people sign. If you 
will open the pool and go quietly on, 
I'll bet you get more tobacco than you 
think you will. In three states there 
would be enough pooled if managed 
well and not so much expense attached 
to come out well. They will gradually 
fallin line. I am just writing you this 
note, not expecting any reply, and do 
not use my name. I live in the Pied- 
mont belt in Rockingham County. I 
know whereof I write. I want the 
coops to live and prosper and grow.” 


II. From a Young Eastern Carolina 
Farmer 

ROM a young Eastern North Carolina 

farmer come these rather novel but 
interesting suggeslions:— 


“We want an organization, built 
from the bottom, ‘by local farmers hav- 
ing their local organization. These lo- 


cals may or may not, as they see fit, 
combine to form a district or state or- 
ganization. This organization § then 


may be composed of locals as individ- 
uals, or a combination of locals. In 
either case the local will have abso- 
lute control in the way its tobacco 
shall be marketed. 

“The members of this association will 
be allowed to sell their tobacco on the 
open market or through the associa- 
tion. If they think the open market 
is paying a good price, then they may 
sell there. But when the member is 
not satisfied with open market prices, 
he may bring it to his local organiza- 
tion and let the organization market 
it as they see fit. The organization 
may hold it and sell it on the oper 
market when prices are better, or may 
redry and sell it to the manufacturer. 
Each member will pay his proportion- 
ate part of the expense of the asso- 
ciation, based on the number of pounds 
he produces and not on what he sells 
through the association. 





“In this way the farmer can sell on 
the open market when prices are reas- 
onably good, and when the prices are 


low, he has an association to protect 
him. Being a local organization he can 
have some say in how it is run.” 

S. L. DAUGHTRIDGE. 


Edgecombe County, N. C 


III. From a Distinguished Author- 
ity on Codperative Marketing 


EANWHILE a distinguished author- 

ity on codperative marketing has sent 
a striking letter to members of the Old 
Belt Organization Committee setting 
forth some views which we should like 
for all friends of the cause to consider 
and discuss. Says he:— 

“I believe that we are all agreed 
that cod6perative marketing can suc- 
ceed only if it proves to all concerned 
that it is a more efficient system of 
marketing than the auction system. 
That codperative marketing is the 


the caoperative 
and the manu- 
short time ac- 


Cooperation between 
marketing associations 
facturers will in a very 
complish standardization. When this 
is done it will no longer be possible 
for antagonistic dealers and warehouse- 
men to juggle grades and make it ap- 
pear that the codperative associations 
are not selling tobacco at maximum or 
prevailing prices on established grades, 

“A codperative marketing association 


can be the most efficient marketing 
agency for the farmer by— 
“(1) Cutting out the very heavy 


overhead which goes with auction sys- 
tem. 

“(2) By guaranteeing to each grower 
the actual prevailing market prices for 
the grades of tobacco that he delivers. 

“(3) By accomplishing the standardi- 
zation of grading in tobacco, without 
which the farmer is forever going to 
be the victim of speculators. 

“The Federal Trade Commission re- 
ports that the cotton growers’ mar- 
keting association received about $2.05 








How Did It Happen and What Is the Remedy ? 


CTING on a very wise sugges! 
of rural sociology at V. P. 1., 


first prize cash prize of $15 and 


ion from Prof. W. E. Garnett, professor 
The Progressive Farmer is offering a 
a second cash prize of $10 for the two 


best letters answering the following question:— 


“What were the main causes of the break-up of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Codperative Association and what steps should be taken for the future? 
The following suggestions to contestants are offered: Be concise. Letters 


should be preferably not over 600 words long; 


considered. Number the ca 
and number the suggested remedies, 
occupation, whether landowner-farm 


preacher, teacher, etc., and whether ¢ 


cannot be 


advise whether or not you wish your name printed. 


Tobacco Association ( ‘ontest, The Pro 


one, 


letters over 900 words long 
uses of the break-up of the association 
two, three, four, etc. Specify your 
er, tenant-farmer, banker, 
you joined the association, and 
Address all letters to the 
r, Raleigh, N. C. 


merchant, 
»r not 


gressive Farme 








efficient method of marketing 
ought to be easy to demonstrate, both 
to the growers and to the tobacco com- 
panies. I wish that the growers would 
simply forget everything else and get 
busy on perfecting a marketing or- 
ganization that would demonstrate this 
fact. 

“As I see it, 
ing association 


more 


a cooperative market- 
cannot expect to be 
anything other than just one of the 
‘leaf dealers’ in the tobacco market. 
Its one job is to sell the tobacco of 
its grower members. It ought to be 
the best, most trustworthy, and most 
efficient dealer in the industry. 

“It can be the most efficient from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint by (1) fur- 
nishing accurately graded tobacco; (2) 
furnishing it in large quantities; (3) 
doing it with greatly reduced expense 
to the buyer. It is not sa much the 
tobacco manufacturer but the ‘pin- 
hooker’ and big leaf speculators who 
object to standardizing the grades of 
tobacco. The manufacturers, in fact, 
are crying for standardization. 

“Once tobacco is reduced to standard 
grades, the sales will be reduced to a 
routine which will eliminate the very 
factors upon which speculation feeds. 


a bale less than the outside dealers did 
for cotton during 1923, but says that 
in spite of this fact the cotton associa- 
tion returned to the growers an aver- 
age of over $2.89 per bale more than 
street buyers paid. The North Caro- 
dina Cotton Growers’ Coéperative As- 
sociation handled during the year 130,- 
853 bales of cotton. This means that 
it made for its members $378,045.17 
more than they would have received 
had these members sold their cotton to 
street buyers or to local merchants. 
The tobacco codperative association 
can do the same thing if it will work 
in the same way. 

“The cotton associations of the South 
do not in any way attempt to control 
the cotton supply. They have simply 
cut the gains of the street buyer, coun- 
try damage, and other factors which 


have encumbered the marketing of 
cotton; sold cotton on sure grades, 
and returned to their members the 


saving effected by these things. 


“There is no reason to believe that 
tobacco factories, for the most part, 
will not buy from a codéperative. 
antagonism now existing will 
appear just as.soon as the coSperatives 
make it clear that they are not at- 
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TRACTOR TAKES THE 

This tractor, owned by Raymond Din ngl 
recently supplanted seven men in Mr. 

better and in less than half the time. 





PLACE OF SEVEN MEN 


ledine, of Rockingham County, Virginia, has 
ingledine’s 80-acre orchard, doing the work 
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tempting to follow a price contro! pol- 
icy. This may not be true of the for. 
eign buyers, but there is no reason 


why it should not be true of American 
buyers. The codperative association 
will have a portion of the tobacco sup- 
ply which the factories want. It will 
at all times be willing to sell at pre- 
vailing prices. It will have proved to 
the factories that it has no intention 
and no desire to set monopoly prices 
The factories, for the most part, will 
accept it as a legitimate leaf agency. 


“If the Old Belt tobacco growers can 
be made to see the futility and impos- 
sibility of trying to organize a price- 
fixing or commodity-holding associa- 
tion, and if they can be made to be- 
lieve the things which I have stated 
above, they will be willing to sign a 
new contract. This new contract need 
not provide for any given per cent of 
tobacco. All it will need to do is to 
require a certain quantity of tobacco 
in order to guarantee cfficient overhead 
operation. I believe that 75,000,000 
pounds will give this guarantee. That 
is more tobacco than the biggest leaf 
market in the world handles annually 

“If such a contract were set up the 
following program could be used 

1. A grower could sign to deliver a speci 


fied amount of tobacco—any portion of his 
crop or all of it. 

2. A landlord could guarantee tlie delivery 
of his tenant’s tobacco or not. All that 
would need to be known beforehand would 
be how much he would deliver 

3. The terms of the contract would be just 
as binding under these conditions as if he 
agreed to deliver all he grew 

4. Tenants who feel that they must sell 
some tobacco on the open floor could do so 
and receive full payment in cash and liqui 
date pressing debts. The amount stipulated 
would be delivered to the association 

S. The contract could provide that repre- 
sentative portions of all types of the tobacco 
crop of each grower be delivered to the as 


- ” 
sociation. 


es. 
Demand Developing for Low 


Grade American Cotton 


TL ueee appears now to be a definite 
demand for low grade cottons of all 
lengths of staple and of late there has 
been active buying of the lowest of the 
low grades, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Reports indicate that low grade 
tons are going into many constructions 
of fabrics in which finishing qualities 
are not important. It appears also that 
there has been some blending of these 
low grades with the high grades which 
were accumulated by manufacturers ear- 
lier in the season. 

With very few exceptions has 
previous American cotton crop furnished 
so large a percentage of low grade cot- 
ton as did the one of 1925-26. Low grade 
cottons began to-make their appearance 
as early as October, and after that time 
practically all pickings west of the Mis- 
sissippi and much of those to the east- 
ward vere of low grade cotton. These 
low grades, of which there was an abut- 
dance, due to the early, excessive and 
prolonged rains, found a very limited 
market, and this continued for some time 

Within the past few months, however, 
during which Northern and Southern 
spinners have ascertained, through mill 
tests, the extent to which low grades 
could be substituted for higher grades 
customarily used, some inquiry for them 
was noted. This gradually developed 
into an active demand, as is borne out 
by the recent free movement of such 
cottons together with a considerable 1” 
crease in their selling basis. 

The present situation with regard to 
low grade cottons seems to promise 4 
continuation of the use of them, the de- 
partment belicves, as the manufactured 
material from them has evidently prove 
satisfactory. An important feature of 
the situation is that owing to the greater 
amount of waste in low grade cottons, 
a greater consumption as measured in 
running bales results in proportion 


cot- 


any 
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the amount of yarn or fabric produced 
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ears, Roebuck and Co. 





EADY! Nine floors piled high with car- 
load after carload of merchandise gathered 
here at our new Atlanta Store from the four 
corners of the earth—the greatest assortment 
of quality merchandise ever assembled by one 
organization in the South. Everything you will 
look for—everything you will want, is here. 
It’s ready—waiting to be dispatched to you in- 
stantly. And every item is priced so low, the 
savings are too big to miss. 


Great have been the savings we offered you in the past 
—speedy has been our service—ten million families testi- 
fied to this— yet this mammoth new Atlanta Store will 
make possible greater savings — speedier service to the 
whole Southeast. This we guarantee. We guarantee, too, 
complete satisfaction. 


Millions of dollars in land and buildings and merchan- 
dise testify to our great faith in the future of this wonder- 
ful territory. This we have done to be of greater service 
to you. The building is ready. The merchandise is ready. 
The splendid Atlanta organization is ready — trained for 
service as only Sears, Roebuck and Co. organizations are 
trained. Everything is ready to serve you as we have 
served the thousands of old friends and new friends 


New ATLANTA STORE 


Before you buyanything 
consult our New Fall Catalog. It’s 
ready now — full of bargains from 
cover to cover. Get the facts! Know 
exactly what you are buying. Few 
stores tell you so much about the 
merchandise they sell. Critical ex- 
amination by experts —exact scien- 
tific tests enable us to know just 
how our merchandise is made. 
Every article is plainly and com- 
pletely described. Post yourself on 
just what is a fair price on every- 
thing you need. Try just one order. 
See the saving you can make. See 
how quick you get your goods. This 
New Fall and Winter Catalog is 
Free. Send today for your copy. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Live Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


Farm Progress in Western 
North Carolina 


STERN North Carolina is rapid- 

ly becoming the dairy center of 
North Carolina. Mountain farmers real- 
ize that much of the lands here cannot 
be planted to cultivated 
crops and are becoming 
interested in cows and 
pastures. The dairy 
breeds are growing in 





popularity and even 
old time beef cattle men 
are facing the change 
with a courageous smile and are trying 
to learn about dairy cattle. Between 


8,000 and 10,000 gallons of milk per day 
are being distributed and consumed in 
Asheville alone. 

* * & 

At Franklin in Macon County the 
Carolina Creamery Company of Ashe- 
ville has just opened a branch plant for 
the manufacture of butter. The plant 
is in charge of a local butter-maker and 
has a capacity of from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds of butter per day. The opening 
of this plant assures the dairy farmers 
of the section west of Buncombe Coun- 
ty a constant and ready market for all 
surplus milk. The plant is also paying 
current market prices, based on the Chi 
cago market, and at the present time is 
giving the producers an increase of 5 
cents per pound for butterfat over the 
old price they were able to command. 

+: + * 

One of the new show places of Bun- 
combe County is the Valkyrie Farm be- 
longing to the Carolina Creamery Com- 
pany of Asheville. This farm has a 
fine herd of purebred dairy cattle and 
produces certified milk. It is the out- 
growth of a vision of that great dairy 
leader of the section, Hans Broby, who 
was one of the first to see the possibili- 
ties for dairy farming in the section. 
Mr. Broby died last spring but his work 
is living after him. 

a 

At Horse Shoe in Henderson County 
over 500 people attended the annual pic- 
nic of the Henderson Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation and the program dealt almost 
entirely with facts about better dairy 
farming in the mountains. The business 
men of Hendersonville helped by pro- 
viding the barbecue and some entertain- 


ment features. 
* a7 * 


We appreciate what friends of our 
paper say about how The Progressive 
Farmer has helped the general progress. 
O. E. Corpenning of Buncombe County, 
who has paid his subscription for life, 
declared at the Henderson Cow Testing 
Association picnic that our paper had 
probably influenced him into better farm 
ing practices more than any other one 
thing. To the late Prof. W. F. Massey, 
he paid an especially warm tribute. 

* * * 


Farmers of Jackson County are rapid- 
ly adding to the purebred dairy blood 
in the county. 
Sylva, editor of the weekly paper there, 
says that by the codperation of the 
banks and County Agent C. W. Tilson, 
86 purebred cows and 20 purebred bulls 
have been purchased by farmers this 
year. The Board of Agriculture set as 
its goal 100 purebred dairy animals to 
be brought into the county this year and 
this goal now has been reached. Mr. 
Tompkins predicts that even more will 
be brought in before the year is over. 

* * * 


Rapid transportation and ready mar- 
kets have improved farming conditions 
in the mountains greatly. Dairy cattle, 
poultry, fruit and late vegetables are 
staple crops from which the farmers 
expect to make money. Nearly every 
little mountain farm now has its truck 
field planted mostly to cabbages, beans, 
Irish potatoes, and tomatoes. Good trunk 


Dan W. Tompkins of - 


grote, comming wp. large arene Socmeriy _ deubtelly come to stay. Jt. sttacks lew 


inaccessible have helped to provide better 
marketing facilities. The farmers are 
not selling their lands so rapidly now 
and many of those who sold have gotten 
them back says one well informed busi- 
ness man. 
ie a 

There are fine prospects for a good 
apple crop in Western North Carolina. 
H. R. Niswonger, the energetic horti- 
cultural specialist detailed to this section 
by the State College of Agriculture, 
urges the growers not to permit the 
late worms and rots to spoil the crop. 
sitter rot, apple blotch and the late 
broods of codling moth will make un- 
marketable fruit unless controlled with 
an application of Bordeaux mixture to 
which arsenate of lead or calcium has 
been added. “Study the growth and 
fruitfulness of your trees now,” Mr. 
Niswonger is advising. “See where the 
main portion of the crop is borne, where 
the fruit is largest and best colored. 
Such a study will help with the pruning 
problems next season.” 


A Forty-Year-Old Plan for a 
Farmers’ Club 


NE of the greatest services rendered 
North Carolina by Colonel L. L. 
Polk, a sketch of whose life appeared 
in last week’s paper, was the encourage- 
ment he gave to farmers’ clubs all over 


the state. He began advocating these 
clubs in The Progressive Farmer as 
soon as the paper was started. In the 


second issue, Feb. 17, 1886, Colonel Polk 
described one such club whose general 
plan of organization we have recently 
commended to our readers without know- 
ing that the same idea was in practice 
more than 40 years ago. 

Following is a copy of Colonel Polk’s 
editorial, Feb. 17, 1886, and we hope that 
the presentation of this plan even now 
will cause some of our readers to adopt 
it to their own advantage and the ad- 
vantage of their neighbors: 


“The oldest agricultural organization 
in the state is the Pioneer Club of Lit- 
tleton. The plan upon which it is based 
is, we think, admirable, and adapted to 
almost every neighborhood. We give 
a brief outline with the hope that it 
may induce many of our progressive 
farmers to organize neighborhood clubs 
on a similar basis. 


“The membership is restricted to 12. 
They meet once a month and each time 
at a member’s house, where they read 
essays, exchange experiences, and discuss 
such questions as may be of immediate 
interest to the members. The plan of 
proceeding, which we think has many 
commendable features is to meet in Jan- 
uary at the residence of a member. The 
whole club inspects the host’s farm, the 
barn, the garden, the orchard, the stock, 
the implements, the machinery, and in- 
vestigates his methods in all departments. 
After this they hold their meeting, ap- 
point a committee of three to make a 
report at the next meeting in February 
on this farm, methods, etc. This report 
is discussed freely at the next meeting. 


“The club goes from house to house 
until at the end of the year it has visited 
every member. We see how pleasant and 
how profitable this plan must be. Each 
member visits his 11 neighbors and spends 
a most delightful and profitable day with 
each during the year. He gets the benefit 
of the methods and experiences of all 
the others by observation and of their 
fund of information on various sub- 
jects in the meetings. It is simple, prac- 
tical, and pleasant. 


“Why cannot we have a thousand such 
clubs in our state? Any vacancy in the 
club, by death or otherwise, is filled by 
election,. and in this club there are al- 
ways on file plenty of applications, and 
from the-very best farmers. Who will be 
the first to organize such a club?” 


Mexican Bean Beetle Spreads 


E Mexican bean beetle, a compara- 
tively recent introduction, has wun- 





umes and thus threatens our food, feed, 
and fertility pod-bearing crops. Many 
North Carolina farmers have lost heavi- 
ly from this pest and will lose more if 
the beetle is not fought. 


Most of the field and garden crops 
that the Mexican bean beetle feeds on 
are sensitive and easily injured by the 
chemicals commonly used as poisons for 
chewing insects; consequently greater 
care must be exercised in spraying than 
is necessary with most other plants. 

The North Carolina Extension Service 
has just issued a folder in which full in- 
formation about the Mexican bean beetle 
and its control is given. Similar informa- 
tion can be had from the Extension Ser- 
vice in South Carolina and Virginia. We 
urge each of our readers, whether they 
have this pest now or not, to write to 
the extension service of his state and 
ask for directions for the control of the 
Mexican bean beetle. 


Half Our Cotton Acreage Is in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Ts latest report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture places 
the acreage of cotton in cultivation on 
June 25 1926, at 48,898,000, distributed 


as follows: 
Virginia ..... 93,000 Louisiana .. 1,979,000 
N. Carolina ..2,057,000 Texas ....... 18,948,000 
S. Carolina ..2,789,000 Oklahoma ... 5,160,000 
Georgia ......4,028,000 Arkansas ... 3,967,000 
Florida ....... 113,00 New Mexico: 132,000 
Missouri ..... 488,000 Arizona 168,000 
Tennessee ...1,191,000 California 167,000 
Alabama .....3,787,000 All other .... 50,000 
Mississippi ..3,781,000 Lower Calif. 135,000 
It is interesting to note that three 
states west of the Mississippi River 
have an acreage of 28,000,000. These 


states are Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkan- 
sas, each of which can double its acreage 
in cotton. The states east of the Miss- 
issippi River have in cultivation less 
than 18,000,000 acres of the total of 


48,000,000. Approximately 60 per cent 
of our cotton acreage is west of the 
Mississippi and 40 per cent east of 


it. Texas and Oklahoma have planted 
24,000,000 acres, which is nearly half 
the acreage in cotton in the United States. 
If we add to this the undeveloped acre- 
age in New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, and nearly 4,000,000 acres planted 
in Arkansas, an acreage that could be 
doubled, it can easily be seen that 75 
or 80 per cent of the future needs of 
cotton can easily be produced west of 
the Mississippi. 


Annual Swannanoa Picnic 
Next Thursday 


OLLOWING is the program of the 
annual farmers’ picnic Thursday, 
August 19, at the State Test Farm at 
Swannanoa, N. C., combined with the 
summer meeting of the Farmers’ Feder- 


ation. Mr. J. G. K. McClure, Jr., chair- 
man of the Farmers’ Federation, will 
preside. 


10:00 a. m.—Singing by the Black Mountain 
Fire Department quartet. 

10:15 a. m.—Address of Welcome, 
Clapp, superintendent Test Farm. 


10:20 a. m—Address: “What a Farmer 
Should Know About Fertilizers,” Dr. J. C. 
Pridmore, director of the Southern Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ss. C 


10:40 a. m.—Address, W. A. Brown, member 
State Board of Agriculture, Rocky Point, N. C. 

11:00 a. m.—Address, Ex-Gov. Cameron Mor- 
rison; introduced by Hon. W. A. Graham, 
commissioner of agriculture. 

12 m.—Address: “Purposes of the Mountain 
Test Farm,” F. E. Miller, director Test Farms. 

12:15 p. m.—Address: “Reaching the Farmer 
With Test Farm Results,” John W. Goodman, 
district agent. 

12:3 p. m.—Picnic dinner. Spread together— 
please. 

2:00 p. m.—Orchard tour by H. R. Niswong- 
er, horticulturist, and J. C. Crawford, ento- 
mologist. 

2:30 p. m.—Tour to fertilizer and grain plats, 
by W. F. Pate, S. K. Jackson, and G. M. 
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OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
S. B. Fenne 


hp rgee B. Fenne, known to hij 
friends. as “Chuck,” county agent o 





Augusta County, Va., celebrates his 
birthday on August 14. Mr. Fenne wa 
: born in Madison 

Wisconsin, but spen 

his boyhood on a 


farm in York Coun 
ty, Va. After at. 
tending V. P. L,, he 
had practical exper 
ience as a farm man- 
ager and cow tester 
ontering county agen 
work May 1, 1925 
Mr. Fenne states his 
fine aim in his pres- 











8S. B. FENNE 


ent work as follows: 

“To become a recognized factor in 
the agricultural work and developmen 
of this great county; to win the conf- 
dence and support of the boys in club 
work; to show the value and importance 
of Augusta County to all other counties 
of the state and nation, making it a place 
where the best people will want to live’ 


J. L. Dove 


OHN L. Dove, county agent of Rich 

mond County, N. C., was born on Au 
gust 18, 40 years ago in Fairfield Coun- 
ty, S. C., reared on the farm, and edu 
cated at Clemson. In March, 1917, he 
married Miss Ruth Estelle Duke of Rich- 
land County, S. C. They have two small 
daughters, Ruth Alice and Dorothy 
After graduating, Mr. Dove first served 
as marketing specialist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
was county agent of Granville County, 
N. C., for two years and of Caswell 
County, N. C. four years. Says Mr. Dove: 

“It is my greatest wish that I maj 
be able to help our farming people 
realize and appreciate the fact that farm 
ing is a business; that the success of 
farming is dependent on the individual 
farmers themselves and their willingness 
to make an honest effort to conduct this 
business in accordance with the teachings 
of wise leaders employed by them and 
made responsible to them by virtue of 
their positions. It is my desire to inculcate 
into the minds of farmers > desire to work 
with one another to the advantage of 
all concerned in the business of farming 
and to the end that we may have more 
thinking ‘along lines of economics and 
less in terms of politics. I wish to see 
the time come when farmers can and will 
recognize and follow wise leadership.” 


Paul S. Blandford 


AUL S. Blandford, county agent of 

Nansemond County, Va., familiarly 
known as “Blappy,” is 40 years old on 
August 14. He was born near Colum- 
bian Grove, Va., and spent his boyhood 
there on the farm. About a year after 
getting his diploma from V. P. I. in 1907, 
he married Miss Effie G. Gill of Meck- 
lenburg County, and there are four little 
Blandfords—Roland, Paul, Billy, and Ma- 
son. After farming, teaching, and setv- 
ing as superintendent of schools, Mr 
Blandford became county agent of ome 
of the best agricultural counties in Vit- 
ginia. When asked to state his greatest 
aim and ambition in his work as county 
agent, Mr. Blandford said: 

“My greatest ambition is to see the 
farmer an educated, technical, practical 
business citizen, standing as the South- 
erner in Henry W. Grady’s ‘New South, 
‘upright, full-statured, and equal among 
the peoples of the earth.” My plan of 
work for Nansemond County includes 
soil improvement, club work, and edu- 
cation for every farmers’ child, and a 
county council and a community agrr 
cultural committee for every community. 
No seed improvement, no cattle improve 
ment, and no other forward step can 
made by any community unless every 
individual backs the project. This vl 
ing can be more easily secured by Su 
community and county organization. — 























for Economical Transportation 









Be guided by the experience of over two million 
owners who have learned that Chevrolet is the most 
economical motor car purchase because it offers all 
the advantages of a truly modern automobile at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a Chevrolet includes every 
basic improvement developed by automotive engi- 
neers during the last 12 years. Without extra cost 
—it provides such motoring comforts and conven- 
iences as 

—the superior flexibility of a modern, 3-speed 
transmission, 

—the comfort of extra-long, semi-elliptic springs, 

—the smoothness of a dry-plate disc-clutch, 


—the safety and handling ease of a semi-reversible 
steering gear, 

—the beauty and long life of lustrous Duco finishes, 

—and on all closed models, the superior riding 





Before you 
next automobile- 








t ; 
The Coach ; \ : i 


"645 4X: 


F.O.B. Flint, Mich. 





buy your 


qualities of full balloon tires and the surpassing 
quality of Fisher body craftsmanship. 


Remarkably economical in gasoline and oil—long- 
lived because of its quality construction and scores of 
fine car features—amazing in its operation because of 
its so smooth, so powerful motor, Chevrolet is the 
world’s greatest dollar-for-dollar value. 


If you have never driven the Improved Chevrolet— 
if you have not yet learned why Chevrolet is the larg- 
est builder of gear-shift cars in the world, the time 
to see the nearest Chevrolet dealer is NOW. 

Get a demonstration before you buy any low-priced 
car. Talk facts and figures. Don’t be misled by list 
prices. Get the delivered price! Investigate the time- 
financing charges! Know what it actually costs you 
to buy a car that is equipped as you want your car 
equipped— 

—and you will agree with over two million owners 
who say “Chevrolet costs less to own and to operate.” 


so Smooth - so Powerful 


Touring *510, Roadster $510, Coupe *645, Coach 645, Sedan *735, Landau *765, 
% Ton Truck *375 and 1 Ton Truck £495 (Chassis Only), All prices f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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A SUPERIOR RUG OF GENUINE CORK LINOLEUM 
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On the Floor: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, Pattern No. 950. 





- ob 2b Oe ope ee 


— 


“Dave, do you realize how many 
years we have had this rug? ? 











“Ever since we were married,—and it hardly shows any wear at all! 
That’s because it is real linoleum. Its colors haven’t dulled a bit and all : 
I do to keep it clean is wipe it up with a damp mop once or twice a week.” t 
n 
T’S the corkinan Armstrong’s Linoleum will more than repay you with extra years t! 
Rug that gives it life. Tough, resilient, of wear. Look for the burlap back when s 
wear-resisting cork, right through to its you are buying a smooth-surface rug. If it tt 
strong burlap back. Acting as a cushion hasn’t a burlap back, it isn’t linoleum. . 
under the printed surface, cork saves the . ; , ; 
pattern from the tramping of leather-soled Armstrong’s genuine cork linoleum rugs 
shoes. That’s what makes an Armstrong’s come in the larger room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., ; 
Linoleum Rug wear and wear and wear! and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the 6 ft.x 9 ft., 
9 ft. x 12 ft. and other smaller sizes. | 
On the floor, an Armstrong’s Linoleum po , ' 
Above: Armstrong's Linoleum Rug is quiet and soft underfoot. No RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”—This 
| Rug, Pattern No. 865. other smooth-surface material is as flexible, booklet, illustrating a score of pretty Arm- 
no other material will stand the same strong patterns in full color, will be sent . 
Below: Armstrong’s Linoleum rough handling, rolling up and moving you free. Full instructions on care. Write . 
Rug, Pattern No, 930. around. You can have a genuine Arm- for it today. Address Armstrong Cork : 
strong’s Linoleum Rug for surprisingly Company, Linoleum Division, 1008 Jackson I 
little extra cost. _With ordinary care, it Street, Lancaster, Pa. . 
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Increase Tobacco Profits— 
By Better Handling and Careful Grading of the Crop 


By E. G. MOSS 


Superintendent, Oxford, N. C., Tobacco Experiment Station 


HE necessity for better handling and 
grading of tobacco was never more 


urgent than now for the farmer 
who grows flue-cured tobacco. Every year 
the grower loses thousands of dollars 


by poor grading, ei- 
ther because he does 
not know how to 
grade his tobacco 
properly, or because 
he is careless and 
doesn’t take time to 
handle it as it should 
be done. 

The wise farmer 
will begin grading 
and handling tobacco 
in the field and follow this up through 
the curing on to the time it is placed 
on the warehouse floor. This year pro- 
per field selection with regard to ripe- 





Br. G. MOBS 


ness, size, etc., has been more difficult 
than usual on account of so many late 
plants. The replanted tobacco is late 


and has not had time to mature with the 
early plants: consequently if early and 
late plantings are primed off at the same 
time, it is very difficult to cure out and 
to grade after it is cured. 


I want to emphasize more than 
other one thing the importance of grad- 
ing and preparing the tobacco for mar- 
ket. Last year I visited a number of 
markets in the eastern and southeastern 
part of the state and saw pile after 
pile of tobacco not only poorly graded 
but very poorly handled. Nor is this 
condition confined alone to the markets 
in Eastern Carolina, it is pretty general 
over the state. A few green leaves mix 
ed in a pile of cutters or wrappers will 
reduce the price of these grades more 
than the gain in weight could possibly be. 
Poor grading and handling of tobacco 
has made it possible for a group of 
speculators to make a living (and in some 
cases a good deal of money), on prac- 
tically every market of any size by buying 
in these tobaccos, picking out the unde- 


any 


sirable leaves, making two and some- 
times three or more grades out of one 
Pile of tobacco, and reselling it, fre- 


quently getting more for the better grade 
than the farmer got for all of it. 


It is not often that the men who 
speculate in this way buy a pile of well 
graded tobacco unless it happens to be 
a pile that is overlooked by the buyers 
or warehousemen. It is easy to under- 
stand why this is not done, as there is 
no chance to work over a lot of tobacco 
that has been well graded and make as 
much profit on the resale as there is in 
the poorly graded piles. I am not cen- 
suring the men who are making a liv- 
ing buying this tobacco, but I believe 
if the farmers who grew it would use 
more care in grading, they could get the 
benefit of at least a part of this better 
Price. The men who follow the sales 
and buy in such tobaccos are merely 
taking advantage of a condition that 
exists and one that can be remedied only 
by the grower. 


Frequently poor grading is done because 
of poorly lighted and inconvenient grad- 
mg rooms. Every grower should make 
an effort to properly equip and light 
a room that is used for this purpose. 
Large windows should be placed in the 
north side of the room so elevated as 
to throw the light over the grader’s 
Shoulders in order that he can easily 
distinguish colors as well as the texture 
and size of the leaf. The light coming 
in through a north window is more 
uniform and has less glare than light 
from other sides of the building. 


Another reason for poor grading and 
handling is carelessness. Too many 
Srowers fail to appreciate the impor- 
tance of careful handling. They get in 
8 hurry to put their tobacco on the mar- 
ses and in this rush put leaves with 

Breen butts and a bluish cast in 


ees 


their better grades with the result that 
when it is put on the market they never 
get the price they expected and are dis- 
satisfied and disappointed. A leaf that 
will make a smoker or cutter should 
not go in a leaf grade and the heavier 
bodied leaves should not be put in with 
the cutters. The general average on a 
great many markets could be materially 
increased if the farmer would use more 
care in the grading and handling of his 
tobacco before it is placed on the floor 
for sale. 

Every 
aim this 


grower 
year: 
1. Better grading. 

2. Better equipped and better lighted 
rooms in which to grade and handle 
tobacco. 

3. Better 
it is graded. 


handling of tobacco after 


u8 


Virginia Honors Joe Turner 





T THE Virginia State Farmers’ In- 
stitute a “Certificate of Merit” was 
rightly awarded to that wide-awake and 
lovable booster of good causes and good 
folks, “Joe Turner” of Hollins College. 
Here’s what was said about Joe: 
“For a quarter of a century Joseph A. 
Turner has been prominently connected with 


the agricultural development of Virginia. He 
has rendered particularly conspicuous ser- 
vice in connection with the dairy interests 


of the state. With somewhat limited capital 
and equipment, he built up at Hollins Col- 
lege one of the outstanding Holstein herds 
of the South. He took an active interest in 
the organization of the Virginia State Dairy- 


men’s Association, being several times its 
president, and in the organization of the 
Virginia Holstein-Friesian Association, of 


which he has been president. Every move- 
ment for the welfare of the farmers of his 
state has received his cordial support; and 
he has been an especially warm advocate of 


agricultural education. In the early days of 
farm demonstration work he gave much as- 
sistance and encouragement to Mr. T. O 


Sandy, who was then in charge of this work; 
and he rendered very valuable service for a 
number of years as a member of the Board 
of Visitors at the State Agricultural College. 
He helped greatly in the development of the 
State Farmers’ Institute, and he has been 
president of this. Mr. Turner has done much 
to create a better feeling between country 
people and city people. As District Governor 
of Rotary International, he came into close 
touch with the leading business men of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and he took this 
opportunity to use his best efforts to ac- 
quaint these business men with the problems 
confronting our agriculturists. 


“As an outstanding citizen of Virginia, a 
leader in agricultural, educational, religious, 
social, and civic movements for the welfare 
and development of our people, a practical 
and successful farmer and dairyman, and a 
helpful supporter of scientific agriculture and 
agricultural education, it is fitting that he 
should be honored with this Certificate of 
Merit.” 


And the people of both Virginia and 
orth Carolina who mow Joe Turner, 
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BELLE CITY 





The Thresher for Your Fordson 


The BelleCity NewRacineSteel 
Thresher is backed by over 
thirty years of experience in 
building individual threshers, 
Thousands are being success- 
fully used in threshing grain, 
peanuts, velvet beans, peas and 
other southern crops. 





This thresher with its smooth steel 
inside construction is particularly 
well adapted for threshing peanuts 
—steel straw racks, steel grain and 
return pans, protected bearings— 
all builtto withstand the tremendous 
wear of the sandy soil, which clings 
to the peanut vine. 





No cylinder troubles with the 
Belle City New Racine Thresher. 
Balanced perfectly, light running. 


Long grate surface a special 


Light weight— easily transported 
over difficult roads—large capacity 
with very few cracked shells— 
thorough a 


feature. Over 98% of separation 
at this point. 
See your nearest Fordson 
Dealer regarding our new 
deferred payment plan. 


Belle City Manufacturing Company 


Write Dept. Q-8 Wisconsin 


Make'60:. 


New 300 Candle Power Gi. 
Lamp—Burns 96% Air 


Introduce ey op tented inven- 


Racine 






































TAILORING 


AGENTS 


$60 A WEEK 


Sell Made-to-Measure Suits. 
Spare time agents $40 to $60, full 
time $50 to $90 a week, selling 
finest line of tailoring in country. 
Sold with guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction or money back! 


BIGGEST PROFITS 
We pay biggest cash profits and give 
you free sult made to your special 
measure to keep and use as sample. 





















wall lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 
ful, brilliant, soft, restful white light — lke 
daylight. Brighter th: than a score of wick lamps. 6.8 
No Smoke— o Odor 


FREE Outfit Offer®:” big 


money. No experience — no capital required. 
Work all or spare time. Simply take orders. 
We deliver and collect—pay you big commis- 
. Vivian of Minn. made 





$400 in 39 days. Green of N.Y. made $33 
FREE OUTFIT SLovstzen jp business in one day. ‘Hundreds making $10 to 
$40 a day. Get territory quick. Bi 


to make $3,000 to $6,000 g 
Ix pros Guatie =. —— Re season now on. Write today for Free 


catolog and special agents offer. 
The Akron Lamp Co., 


‘ear. Send 
Outfit with snappy styles, big cloth 
jer ° 


to operate 
©. K. TAILORING CO. Dept. 369 CHICAGO oe Cy 


EDISTO ACADEMY: 


A STATE ACCREDITED CHRISTIAN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
WHOLESOME ATHLETICS, BEST OF ENVIRONMENT IN A 
HEALTHFUL COMMUNITY 
ABLE FACULTY OF CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN 


FOR CATALOG, WRITE 
W. H. CANNADA, President SEIVERN, S. C. 









































FOUNDED IN 


Mt. Amoena Seminary 


A Good Home and a Good School for Girls === 


Very Moderate in Cost Special Courses inMusic 
Accredited by the State. ‘ 
Prepares girls for entrance to college, or for teaching without examination. 


Write to J. H. C. FISHER, MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 








For further information 




















Hargrave Military Academy 


(Formerly Chatham Training School) 
““MAKING MEN—NOT MONEY’’ 

A Preparatory School for Boys and Young Men. Ideal Location. 
High Academic Standards, maintained by experienced masters. 
Wholesome Christian Influence. “The Best at a Reasonable Cost.” 
Why are the Chatham terms so low? The Illustrated catalog will 
tell you all about it. . 

For Information, Address 


1 al. Aubrey Hayden Camden, B. A., sor“t* “Castnam, Vu 
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| meal, with either iced or hot tea to fol- 

















The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, August 16.—It’s not too 
early to be preparing for the fairs 
this fall. 

Tuesday, August 17.—A good water 
pan for a puppy or 
for the chickens is 
a round cake pan 
with a tube in the 
center, often called 
a Turk’s head. A 
stick driven through 
the tube into the 
ground makes it im- 
possible for an ani- 
mal to overturn the 
pan. 

Wednesday, August 18—To remove a 
cocoa stain that has been allowed to dry, 
stretch the marked portion of material 
over a bowl, sprinkle with borax and 
pour boiling water through it. Repeat if 
necessary. 

Thursday, August 19.—Instead of corks 
in china and pepper and salt shakers, use 
a strip of adhesive tape. It sticks in 
place better than the corks. 

Friday, August 20.—See if the children 
can repeat this quickly :— 





MBS, W. N. HUTT 


Miss Ida Wood is made of wood 
And hide her Ida would. 
But wooden Ida couldn’t hide, 

Or wouldn’t if she could. 

Saturday, August 21—An_ excellent 
complexion cream is cream on the inside 
and sunshine on the outside. 

Sunday, August 22—God does not esti- 
mate us by our position in life, but by 
the way we fill it. 


Expert Advises Light Food in 
Hot Weather 


HANGE of temperature enforces an 

immediate change of wearing apparel 
upon the average individual, but a great 
many people fail to take the next logical 
step and alter their diet. What is good 
for the human system during cold weath- 
er is not the best summer food. Habit 
has made meat the basis of the American 
meal, winter and summer, yet from the 
standpoint of health and comfort, leav- 
ing economy out of the question, we are 
better off if we confine ourselves to 
lighter foods during the hot summer 
months, 

Milk and eggs, of course, are the best 
of foods at all times. While supplying 
maximum nourishment, they do not heat 
the blood. Vegetables, and particularly 
greens, are likewise good at all times, 
but nature has especially ordained them 
for summer eating. Now that we have 
devised many new ways of preparing 
them, they are taking their logical place 
as the staple summer dinner food on the 
average American table. 

It is in the rural home that the vege- 
table dinner should be most popular and 
for several reasons besides the chief one 
that it is the correct summer food. The 
vegetables can be picked fresh from the 
garden. They are easy to cook, and the 
fire in the range can be dampened off 
quickly, which is an important consid- 
eration in those less fortunate rural 
homes where an electric, a kerosene or 
a carbide gas plant has not yet been in- 
stalled and there is no hot plate to take 
the place of the range during the sum- 
mer months. Where a gas hot plate is 
available, the summer cooking problem 
is as simple in the country as in the city. 


An ideal vegetable dinner may consist 
of the following: creamed potatoes, 
green peas or asparagus or young spin- 
ach, and a poached egg. It may be pre- 
ceded by cantaloupe or berries and 
cream and followed by a light tomato 
and lettuce salad. A bit of cream cheese 
completes a very tasty and nutritious 
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low, and of the two the hot tea is really 
more cooling. 

Vegetables often lose much of their 
food value as well as their savor by im- 
proper preparation and cooking. Green 
vegetables, for instance, should not be 
boiled for long periods. They should be 
immersed in rapidly boiling water, whose 
boiling point has been raised by the ad- 
dition of salt, a tablespoon to the quart, 
and cooked only until tender and edible. 
If boiled slowly and too long, they lose 
color and flavor, as well as valuable vita- 
mines. Spinach and cabbage are im- 
proved if soaked in cold water before 
cooking. Others, like peas, beans, corn, 
eggplant and cucumber are harmed by 
this. 

In preparing the vegetable dinner sug- 
gested, the potatoes from a former meal 
may be used. They should be cut in 
cubes, covered with milk, seasoned well 
and cooked for half an hour over a slow 
fire. The peas, or beans, should be cook- 
ed in water to cover them and to which 
salt has been added, for 10 or 15 minutes, 
then drained, and drenched with butter, 
pepper, salt, and paprika. The butter 
and seasoning make or mar peas or 
beans, Of course, they should not be 
over-cooked. 

After being rinsed thoroughly and the 
tough stems removed, spinach should be 
soaked in cold water, put in the kettle, 
sprinkled wth salt, covered and cooked 
for 10 minutes in what little water is on 
them. Drain the water into the gravy 
or soup so as not to lose it, then chop 
fine and add butter, pepper, and a little 
vinegar. The dish may be further im- 
proved if sprinkled with the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg. Scrape the carrots and 
slice them lengthwise and then 
place them over the fire with just enough 
water to prevent burning. After 10 
minutes the water will have been ab- 
sorbed, then add butter generously and 
season well. 


across, 


Asparagus should be cooked quickly in 
a small quantity of salt water, then 
dressed with butter, pepper and salt, and 
a little lemon juice. Asparagus cream 
soup is most delicious. 

When the vegetables are about ready, 
poach enough eggs for the family, and 
arrange on pieces of thin toast, buttered. 
Place the eggs in the center of a large 
platter, and group the vegetables around 
them. Sprinkle the whole with salt, pep- 
per, and paprika and garnish with a few 
radishes or young onions. The result is 
a colorful dinner, excellent in flavor and 
in food value. 


In serving lettuce and tomato salad, 
the average housewife uses a so-called 
French dressing which is almost un- 
known in France. A tasty dressing is 
made of three parts oil, two parts vine- 
gar, in which is mixed dry mustard, 
pepper and salt, the whole stirred thor- 
oughly and poured over the salad. The 
preparation and eating of food is a cere- 
monial among the French, and it is upon 
vegetable dishes they lavish their great- 
est skill. The results achieved are worth 
the trouble. MARTHA KING. 








FOR HAPPY BABIES 








Keep Faith With Your Chil- 
dren 


ARENTS must be particularly care- 
ful not to take advantage of the child 

by a careless and indifferent attitude to- 
ward their promises to him. Children 
have keen memories for many of the 
petty deceptions to which parents resort 
in an attempt to get desirable conduct. 
If, when the time comes for the child to 
make his first trip to the dentist, he is 
told that he is going to visit his aunt and 
then finds himself in the dentist’s chair, 
the chances are that besides the tempo- 
_rary pain there will be resentment not 








Our Pattern Department 





2819—Summer Chic.—The pattern cuts in 


16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
inches bust measure. 

quires 3 yards of 40-inch 
and 2% yards of 4%4-inch 


2675—Afternoon Frock.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
2547—Coat Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years, %, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
4 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 


42, and 44 
Size 3% re- 
material 
ribbon. 


2639—Junior Frock With Flare.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material. 

2279—One-piece Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material. 

2187—For the Growing Girl.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 134 yards of 54-inch 
material with 2% yards of %-inch 
lining. 


Price of eaeh pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at ore time, 30 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). 
being sure to state number and size of 


Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


pattern wanted, 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


partment, 


eee 


ofvesnene and Sree, weet duriog, summer, , 
icture dressmakin ssons. nd 15 cents now for your copy. 
De The Pragreasive Farmer. 
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only toward the dentist but also toward 
his mother, which may cause a great 
deal of trouble later. 

The doctor, the policeman, and the dog 
should not be used as objects of fear by 
parents in order to get the desired con- 
duct. These threats work effectively 
once or twice but soon the child learns 
that, on the whole, doctors are kindly 
and friendly, policemen protect rather 
than punish, and dogs are good play- 
mates. He learns that the parent’s word 
cannot be depended upon. He also comes 
to realize that from this method of in- 
stilling fear in others one derives a sense 
of power, and he uses it on his younger 
brother. Cheating the child in this way 
not only destroys the child’s affection for 
the parent but gives the child an unde- 
sirable habit to imitate. 


DR. D. A. THOM. 
A GAME TO PLAY | 
Slap Tag 


LAP tag is played with a knotted 

towel or a folded newspaper. One 
player stands in the center and the 
other players stand in a circle, shoulder 
to shoulder. The playérs then pass the 
paper behind their backs and at every op- 
portunity slap the one in the center with 
it, but always try to avoid being caught 
with the paper in their hands. Should 
the center player tag anyone who has 
paper in his hand, he changes places with 
that player. The players use different 
feints to mislead the center player as to 
who holds the paper. 


THE MENDING BASKET | 


Homemade Handkerchiefs 


DISLIKE coarse handkerchiefs, yet 
to buy fine ones for every day costs 
more than I can afford,” observed Mrs 
Greene, as little Dorothy Blake picked 
hers up off the floor and handed it t 
her. 




















“ 


“I make ours,” answered Mrs. Blake, 
looking up from her sewing. 

“Oh, I haven’t time for a lot of fine 
embroidery,” said Mrs. Greene, as she 
drew her mending from her bag. 

“With five youngsters neither have I,” 
laughed Mrs. Blake. “But I make pretty 
hankies without spending a great deal of 
time on them.” 

“How ?” inquired Mrs. Greene with in- 
terest. 

“Well, first of all I save every piece 
of fine soft material of suitable size— 
cotton, linen and silk—I use them all. 
White and gay colors go into my bag. A 
piece of fine quality gingham or cham- 
bray makes an excellent handkerchief for 
the small child. Then when I have an 
hour or so I cut them all out, being care- 
ful to get them exactly square. On some I 
make rolled hems, using colored thread. 
A scalloped hem is effective on silk and 
quickly done. Fine linen ones I hem- 
stitch. Sometimes I baste in a narrow 
hem and then cross-stitch it in fine em- 
broidery floss of some gay color. It’s a 
good way to use up odds and ends of 
floss, you know. Very sheer, fine mate- 
rials, such as a scrap of georgette or 
voile left from Dot’s best party frock I 
finish with a narrow lace edge whipped 
on. A matching ‘wipe’ adds just the fin- 
ishing touch to being dressed up in the 
children’s eyes.” 

“My, my, I can think of lots of pieces 
I have at home that can be made into 
handkerchiefs. I believe my girls will 
love making their own.” 

“If they have time, they can add a tiny 
bit of very dainty embroidery or an in- 
itial in the corner and the homemade 
ones will rival the most expensive bought 
ones,” declared Mrs. Blake. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARM WOMEN 
She Made Sausages 


OME years ago,” Mrs. Clarke told 

me, “when my husband died, I faced 
the world almost incomeless, with five 
young children. I gave up our home, 
moved into a tiny cottage, and stepped 
into the workaday world. 

“I could do nothing, it seemed to me, 
except paint china. I carried a few of 
my best pieces one day to an old friend 
who owned a big store. 








“‘Could you duplicate this plate for 
$2?’ he asked, handing me a beautifully 
decorated dish. ‘It would be impossible,’ 
I gasped. ‘The china, the gold, and the 
firing would cost more than that.’ 

“‘T know it,’ he answered; ‘that is 
why I showed it to you.’ Then a quiz- 
zical little smile stole across his genial 
face. ‘My dear lady, I would rather eat 
a piece of your homemade sausage from 
a plain white plate than a banquet from 
this painted one.’ 

“My courage went down with a thud. 
‘Then the best thing I can do is to turn a 
sausage-grinder ?’ 

“‘T believe it is,” he answered frankly. 
‘Set me down for a steady customer.’ 


From China Painting to Sausage 
Making 
‘TT WAS an awful descent from deco- 
rating china to making sausage, but 
I went home, hunted up my grandmoth- 
er’s old recipe book, and calculated what 
it would cost me to begin the business 
in a small way. I bought a side of fine 
pork, some herbs, a few yards of un- 
bleached muslin for little bags, and lav 
ished such care on the making of those 
first 20 pounds of sausage as I never did 
on anything before or since. 

“Then I let my friends know I 
gone into business. Five hours later 
every pound of sausage was sold, and in 
a few days I had all the customers I 
could care for. Later, we moved into 
an old-fashioned house with a long ell, 
which latter the landlord transformed 
into a tidy, convenient little factory. I 
engaged a young man to help me, and 
after school hours the children helped. 

“The girls made sausage bags, the boys 
chopped meat, ran errands, or delivered 


had 


orders. Our sausage brought a much 
higher price than the  butcher-shop 
product. It had to. I used nothing but 


the finest pork and the best materials of 
every sort. Then, my customers knew 
it was made under such absolutely clean 
conditions that they might call at any 
moment. I also utilized every morsel of 
by-products. When fat accumulated, I 
rendered it into lard. We had a steady 
call for spareribs, bones for soup, and 
even the cracklings I skimmed from lard. 

“Later I hired a man to help with the 
heavy work. I never gave up, however, 
the mixing and general oversight of 
every pound of meat that went out, and 
it was the personal supervision that paid. 
My eldest daughter took a course in 
stenography and bookkeeping, so she fit- 
ted in for office work and earned the 
salary I had been paying to a girl who 
took no interest in the work. 

“Two of my boys went to an agricul- 
tural college, and when they graduated 
we had saved enough money to buy a 
little farm, where we raised our own 
hogs, corn, and grain. Presently my tiny 
factory became a big one, and when | 
handed over the business I made only 
one proviso—that my grandmother’s 
recipe should not be cheapened in any 
Way 

“We have now a pleasant home, my 
children have had a liberal education, 
and merely laugh when I am called the 
‘Clarke Sausage Lady’.” 

“So,” I asked, “you have never been 
sorry you relinquished china-painting ?” 
. “Never!” she answered emphatically, 
and you may tell the story. If it saves 
one woman from wandering off into 
some foolishly impractical profession, I 
shall feel it was worth while!” 




















The heavy freight movement throughout the South has 
naturally increased our total revenues. We have been 
able to effect many economies in operation which have 
correspondingly increased our net income and permitted 
us to pay dividends to our stockholders. 


But traffic in the South will continue to grow. We must 
continue to expand our facilities in order that our service 
may keep pace with the demands upon it. Good earnings 
will make it possible to attract additional capital as needed 
to make necessary improvements. 


The business interests of the South have a definite interest 

in the prosperity of their largest railway system. Con- 

tinued good earnings by the Southern will insure the 

— of adequate transportation service to the 
uth, 





= - Looking ahead 


HE SOUTH’S NEED for greater railroad service in 

the next few years is a problem which the manage- 
ment of the Southern Railway System must solve now. 
Planning years ahead is a prime requisite of adequate 
railroad service. 
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FOR THE PREVENTION OF "4 


ANTHRAX 


Simultaneous Treatment 


Anthraxoids and Serum 
Liquid Anthrax Vaccine and Serum 


ANTHRAXOIDS 
(SPORE VACCINE) 
Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTHRAX VACCINE, LIQUID 


Single and Double Dose Method. 


ANTIANTHRAX SERUM 


Consult Your Veterinarian. © Write Us for Free Bookist. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 








MRS. SAM CLARKE. — 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WOOD SHINGLES | ‘*Don’t risk wood shingles,”’says Mr. | costing more--next month prices may be higher. 
WILL BURN J.P. pve A Sperks set fire to my 
wood shingle Roof. My house burned 





Now is the time te get your Roofing--while priceg 
are down to rock bottom. 









and I lost all I hadin the house. My new house | SEND FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
hasan ‘‘Everwear’’ Stee! Roof. It ean’t catch fire.’ FREE BOOK | Roofing and Siding and gives valuable 
“EVERWEAR"’ ROOFING | | K. | Roofing I have been P uilding information. rite today for 
CAN'T BURN king for. You will say | Your free oar. 
oo ons you see thisthick, Strong | WRITE FOR We have just about enough roofing 
Roofing—-then you will understand why it has such | FREE SAMPLES | to. fill orders, at our 5 vecial cut 
@ reputation for lasting. Send for sample. prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. for big 






free samples—roofing book and special cut prices. We sell 
you one square or 1,000 squares at the same low 
wholesale Sasteny price. Get , fireproof roof- 
ing direct from the f . freight paid. And keep in your 
own pocket the pro! its others would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 
Dept. P., Raleigh, W. C. 


COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF 
WOOD SHINGLES | ING FACTORY—TO YOU. So our roofing 

=_ you a oe most wood 
shingles. Send for free sa —today--and see 


the we LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ‘ALL "ial HEADS ARE COVERED. 


YOU SA We have cut down the price on all kinds 
THE PROFIT | =. z. Roofing, Corrugated and V Crimp 

yalvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shineles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 
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Everything 
for the Fall Garden 


In Wood's Fall Catalog you will 
find all the vegetable, flower and 
field seeds, bulbs included, that can 
be sown or planted in the fall. 


This helpful book offering tested and 
certified seeds is yours for the ask- 
ing. Postcard or letter brings your 


Copy. 





We Handle 
Certified Seeds 


These seeds of known ancestry, 
grown by members of the Crop 
Improvement Association, field and 
bin inspected, are guaranteed to 
meet rigid requirements as to purity, 
germination and trueness to variety. 


All seeds “certified” may be iden- 
tified by the official seed tag on 
each bag. Write for prices on cer- 
tified wheat, oats, rye and barley. 
























Fresh Vegetables 
all Winter Long 


Keep the garden growing this 
winter. A fall garden pays even 
better than a spring garden. Fresh 
vegetables will be a real treat and 
save you much money that you 
would otherwise spend for food. 


Wood's Fall Catalog lists 25 
vegetables for fall planting. 


Crops to Plant 
This Fall 


Hairy Vetch—a wonderful nitrogen 
gatherer and soil improver. 

Abruzzi Rye—a rye particularly adapted 
to the South. 

Fulghum Oats — the earliest and best of 
fall sown oats. 

Crimson Clover — fine grazing and for 
soil improvement. 

Beardless Barley — for hay or pasture. 









Prices and Samples of these and other seeds 
for fall sowing on request. 


This book tells the special advantages of each crop 
and the best varieties to plant for each purpose. 
May we send you a copy free ? 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
30 S. 14th Street Richmond, Virginia 
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The Progressive’ Farmer 


With Smith Hughes Students 








“Be Industrious but Not Ultra-Industrious” 


Take Time for Beauty and Culture, Says Famous Poet in This Week's 
“Success Talk for Farm Boys” 
O THE Farm Boys of the South:— 
While I counsel you to be industrious, I also counsel you not to be 
ultra-industrious. Don’t let yourself become a serf of the soil, a slave 
for the fields. Don’t become “The Man With the Hoe,” the man depicted 
by the great painter, Millet, in his famous painting, the bent and brutalized 
toiler, the man I tried to portray and defend in the poem 
that I wrote in the dawn of the twentieth century and 
that went out to the four winds of the world. This 
Hoe-man is the toiler who has had nothing but brute 
labor in his life—the toiler who had never come into 
contact with education, nor ever felt the fire of those 
noble hopes and dreams that make us men. 


So I recommend that you leave room in your busy life 
for a certain amount of literature and art—for reading 
some of the great dramas, some of the great poems. 
You must keep your minds kindled with great ideas. 
After graduation from school, you must not feel that 
your education is complete: you must feel that your education is only in its 
beginning. What the school gives you is only the power to go ahead, to 
acquire by your own unaided efforts the higher and richer education that lies 
waiting in the great books of the world. a 





EDWIN MARKHAM 


Every farmer’s boy should have upon his evening table the romances of 
Victor Hugo, a large-type edition of Shakespeare, Abbott’s History of the 
French Revolution, Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, Ruskin’s Sesame and 
Lilies, Emerson’s Essays. These will help to form the solid or more serious 
reading of a man’s lifetime. 

You young men should also have some contacts with the great poems. 
They carry lightning flashes for our souls. I am thinking of such poems as 
Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, William Blake’s The Tiger, Robert 
Burn’s Tam O’Shanter, Wordsworth’s The Daffodils, Shelley’s The Skylark, 
Keats’s The Nightingale, Byron’s The Dream, Tennyson’s Tears, Idle Tears, 
Browning’s The Pied Piper. This brings us down to the modern men—down 
to Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol, to John Masefield’s sea ballads so 
full of wind and foam. There are many other poets of high renown. You 
will get a feeling of them in The Oxford Book of Verse and in Jessie Ritten- 
house’s three little collections of American verse. These will give you a fine 
beginning in this line of the higher culture. 











NOTICE! 


FRICK COMPANY 
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The FRICK 
“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocks and 


wder is a most effective insecti- 
ee Brand is the most effective 


Insect 
cide. 






ells with separate adjustable racks. powder. It won’t stain; it will not harm 
: ' children, animals or plants. Kills Flies, 

A low price’, powerful, speedy mill, fully . ° ° 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger Fiess, Mos piece, Reaches, Weter Bagi, 
power units ’ Ss, 5 , ny 
other house and garden insects. House- 

Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market hold sizes, roc and 25c; other sizes, soc 
for the price. When Frick says so you can and $1.00, at your druggist or grocer. 


otieve § If your dealer cannot supply you don’taccept 
substitutes. Write tous. Any size you wish 
will be sent you at once—also special Poultry 
Lice Circular, also free booklet—a complete 
guide for killing house and garden insects. 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete specifications 













SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 








BREVARD INSTITUTE 


School for worthy 
boys and girls of limited means 
Rates $153 per school year. Opens 7th 
September. For information write 


0. H. ORR, Superintendent, 


Brevard, North Carolina 


A standard High 



































Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
A College Preparatory School located in Southern Virginia. 
Aim: Christian Culture, Character and Citizenship. 


The Institute is a member of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in the Southern States; and of the Association of the 
Military Schools and Colleges in the United States. 

Personal care and supervision; limited numbers; modern equipment; 
directed athletics; moderate cost. 


Ca 
talog on 














COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent 








Young gentlemen of the plow and hoe and reaper, why do I turn aside 


from the more usual advice to urge these books upon your attention? 


Because 


the knowledge of these books will give you power, power over yourself and 


power over men. 


They will not only strengthen character, but they will also 


help to sweeten toil, help to soften the daily grind. 
Young men of tomorrow, I send you my lyric blessing. Let us be friends. 


Note to Boys.—‘‘I was myself a farmer’s boy in far-away California. 
I know your hopes, your labors, your difficulties, your disap- 
So says the famous, venerable, and beloved Amer- 


life, every inch of it. 
pointments, your determinations.” 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


I know your 


ican poet, author of “The Man With the Hoe,” in sending this week’s “Success Talk 


for Farm Boys.” 


We hope all our boy readers will try to follow his fine advice. 


Next 


week’s “Success Talk” will be by another noted American author, Meredith Nicholson, 


the ‘Hoosier’ novelist. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editoral Service, 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 








The Marion High School 


‘HE Marion High School is consid- 
ered the best building and school in 
three counties, and I know you will be 
very interested if I should describe it. 


The most interesting part is the two 
rooms used by the girls who take home 
economics. The kitchen has in it a 
dozen tables with the small hot plates 
on top. Small stools also accompany 
these tables. They also have water 
connections and sinks. 

The sewing room is arranged very 
conveniently. In it are a dozen tables 
on which to cut out goods. A couple 
of stools go with each table as each 
one has a partner to help her work. 
There are also six electric sewing ma- 
chines. Adjoining this room is a dress- 
ing room which has mirrors along the 
sides. This room is used to fit the 
clothes on yourself that you may see 
if they are made right. 

Next comes the class-rooms. These 
are very up-to-date also. We have 
each desk and seat made together so 
the fellow in the front can’t shake you. 
The building is steam heated and we 
have electric lights and waterworks. 

We also have a typewriting room, 
a room for the pupils who take viofin 
and piano, a rest room, a study hall, a 
gymnasium, and a dressing room for 
the boys and girls who take part in 
the athletics. In these rooms is a bath 
tub and shower. 

We cannot cut classes, either, as the 
teachers come to us instead of us go- 
ing to them. We have 30 teachers in 


the high school, of which I have sevep. 


I am in the eighth grade and like to 
go to school very much. Who wouldn’t 
with so many conveniences? 
I must also add we are very strong 
for club work, too. 
AVA MARGARET ROBERTS. 
Marion, S. C. 
Uncle P. F. Says—I hope you take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity you have 
in this modern school for securing a bet- 


ter education, Margaret. School time will 
soon be here again, won’t it? 


How Agriculture Is Benefiting 
Springfield Community 


tT. years ago agriculture as a sub- 
ject. in this school was unknown 
and certainly unappreciated. In the 
fall of 1924 it was introduced as a sub- 
ject giving credit for graduation. It 
has proved a popular course and the 
farmers and nearby farms are already 
reaping the benefits of such a course. 

Mr. W. D. Fisher, a graduate of the 
A. & M. College of Mississippi, is the 
teacher of this class. Last year he 
had a class of 13 boys and this year 
has 33 boys, all greatly interested in 
the work they have to do. Mr. Fisher 
works with them in such a way that 
they seem to forget that it is real work 
that is being done. They learn to value 
purebred stock, purebred fowls, valu- 
able seeds, helpful implements and 
methods to use in progressive farming. 

Among the projects undertaken by 
these boys cotton raising seems to be 
the most popular and possibly the most 
profitable in this section of the state. 
About 100 acres of cotton were plant- 
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"TIMER HEADQUARTERS - since 1905 


Timing System Oil-less Timer Roller Timer 
Con- Same principle Bakelite case. 


tact as system. Self- ’ 
action centering. $2.75 Millions sold. 
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increase your crops 


Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 
make your land increase your crops—liming 
Pays big dividends. 

The Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or dry 
lime. Uniform 18 ft. spread. Force feed. No 
windage waste—no clogging. Does double the 
work of wheel seeder—costs much less. At- 
taches to wagon without removing endgate— 
Strengthens wagon box. No high lifting. No 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. Half the 
gears and sprockets. Capagity 100 to 10,000 
Pounds. Fully guaranteed. Low in price. 

New Attachment 
~makes two machines in one 
At just a few dollars extra cost the Peoria is 
equipped with NEW small grain sowing fea- 
ture. Casts oats 30 ft.; wheat, rye, barley and 
rice 50ft.—in any desired quantity. The Peoria 
with NEW ATTACHMENT does your fertiliz- 
ing and sowing—two machines in one. Write for 
circular on this and our other new farm tools. 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2714 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 




















ORDER EARLY 
Crimson Clover, Hairy Vetch, Abruzzi Rye, 
CAROLINA GROWN Fulghum Oats. 


Fall Catalog Free on Request 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
“The Leading Seed House in the Carolinas”’ 


Feed Your Roughage 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to feed your 
-etade roughage to better advantage. Molasses 
to its feed value and palatability. Is also a 
Valuable addition to grain feeds. 
Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 






































| shipped in little woodblock cages covered | 


ed for this year’s projects, using Coker 
pedigreed cotton seed. 

An evidence of the general interest 
of the town and county in agricultural 
work is shown by the prizes offered 
by the Bank of Springfield, the First 
National Bank of Springfield, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Orange- 
burg, to the eight boys making the 
most profit on three acres of cotton. 
The prizes amount to $200. 


Vocational Agriculture Worth 
. While to Me 


GO to Spring Hill school in Richland 


County, where agriculture is one 
of my most interesting studies. We 
not only learn the book part of it but 
we actually do worth while farm jobs. 
We make field trips where we see and 
do things as they really are, and by 
doing both we are able to get more 
out of our course. We have pruned, 
sprayed, grafted, and in fact done ev- 
erything necessary to have a good 
home orchard. We have also sprayed 
cows and hogs for lice and learned 
how to do many other useful jobs 
around our homes. One of the most 
important things we have learned is 
to keep up with farming through the 
best farm papers and I must say that 
The Progressive Farmer heads our list. 

This year for my project I am tak- 
ing corn. I also have a nice Guernsey 
heifer and want to get a Big Bone 
Poland China sow later on. We have 
learned how to mix fertilizer and now 
know the difference between the best 
fertilizer for corn and the best for 
cotton. I get lots of pleasure out of 
my work and anything that we under- 
take our teacher, Prof. Frank M. Lever, 
fully explains and helps us with. 


ROY ELEAZER. 
Richland County, S. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Thank you for your 
good letter, Roy. I hope it helps to ac- 
quaint others with what vocational agri- 
culture can do 


aa 8 
Against Using Tobacco 


HAVE been a reader of your paper 

for a long time and I can truthfully 
say that it has been of great benefit to 
me. I like your editorials and I especially 
like your talks to farm boys. For some- 
time past I've noticed quite a little space 
given or rather used in your paper for 
the tobacco industry, quoting prices, con- 
dition of crop, etc.; but when I looked 
at the paper recently and saw on the 
front page a picture of a tobacco field 
with a fine young man standing in the 
midst of it, I just could not keep quiet 
any longer. 

It has been said that there were two 
sides to every question and in most 
cases this holds true, but in this parti- 
cular case I want you to give us through 
your paper just one good sound reason 
for the use of this weed. You were 
fair-minded enough to show up both 
sides of the whiskey question. Now I 
challenge you to show why you encour- 
age the growing, using, or selling of 
something that does not add to the beauty, 
health, dignity or smell of any human 
being. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farmer 
has never advised anybody to use tobacco. 
It is an expensive habit and physically 
hurtful to many grown people, while to 
all boys and most young men under 25 
years old, medical authorities declare it 
harmful. Certainly its use before the age 
of 21 should be discouraged. But since 
many farmers grow tobacco, we believe 
it the duty of The Progressive Farmer to 
help them produce it economically and 
profitably as possible and while we carry 
some tobacco advertising so that manufac- 
turers may present arguments for their 
special brands, we should be glad to see 
farmers save the money that others classes 
spend on the tobacco habit and invest 
this money in more helpful ways. 


Use the catalog for 
everything you need. 
Outer and inner cloth- 
ing for all the family 
— dry goods — rugs — 
jewelry — auto sup- 
plies—hardware— 
farm implements — 
everything is here and 
everything is priced 
low. 


™Charles William Stores inc 
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HRIFTY families every- 

where are saving money 
by using their Charles William 
Stores’ Catalog for practically 
everything they need — more 
and more families are doing 
this every year —for saving is 
like earning .... the more you save, the 
more money you have earned. 


This new Catalog for Fall and Winter pro- 
vides many such dpportunities. Between 
the covers of this new book you will find 
practically everything for yourself and fam- 
ily, your home, your farm or your car, all 
offered at prices that make saving easy. You 
will be positively astonished at the big total 
you can save on aseason’s buying! It means 
that you can have many things that you 
never thought you could afford. 


More and more customers every year prove 
the truth of this. 


But savings are not the only advantage of 
trading at The Charles William Stores. With 
every transaction you are also assured of sat- 
isfaction, comfort, variety and service. That 
is our promise and our guarantee to you. 


Write today for your catalog. Use it for 
everything you need—it will pay you. Fill 
out the coupon and a book will be mailed 
free and postpaid—and at once. 


Act NOW! 
THE 
CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
New York City Inc. 
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EES are the only living things that | 
can be mailed first-class. They are | 


over on the open top side with wire 
screen. Thousands of queen-bees are be- 
ing carried at this time of the year from 
bee raisers in Southern states to honey 





Address 









The Charles William Stores, Inc. 
123 Stores Building 
New York City 


Please send me postpaid, at once, a copy 
of your new Catalog for Fall and Winter 
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The Progressive Farmig . 


Timely Reading for All the Family 


Painted Roofs 


F all parts of a house, the roof, being 

most exposed, needs most protection. 
Roofs are commonly of two materials— 
shingles and tinplate. Quite obviously, 
these materials being perishable—the 
shingles decaying or rotting and the steel 
of the plate rusting—require adequate 
paint protection. Further, unless there is 
a constant, periodical renewing of these 
protective coatings, the roof is very likely 
to begin to crack or wear through, and 
consequently show leaks which cause un- 
told damage unless speedily repaired, 
sometimes a very expensive procedure. 


Since shingles overlap each other, one 
end is always inaccessible. This butt end 
should be dipped in stain or paint of the 
preferred color and preferably given a 
second coat, then placed in a trough to 
drain and dry for at least 24 hours be- 
fore being put in place, and the entire 
finished roof painted two, or even three 
coats. A shingled roof should be re- 
painted or re-stained every fourth pr 
fifth year—a “tin” roof every second year. 


The trim of a house, such as valleys, 
gutters, and down spouts, should be paint- 
ed as soon as they are placed. 

Aside from the very important aspect 
of protection, paint and stain play a very 
real part in the decoration of the roof. 
Since the roof is so conspicuous, it usu- 
ally gives the keynote for the decoration 
of the rest of the house. Its color, there- 
fore, is an important item. Considera- 
tion should also be given to its surround- 
ings, in order to avoid violent contrasts 
or displeasing color combinations. Thus 
a bright red roof would look rather start- 
ling against a bright sky background. The 
softer tones of red or green would be 
preferable in such a case. 

A little forethought will readily deter- 
mine the color we should use on a par- 
ticular roof. But the important thing to 
remember is, that roofs, whether of metal 
or wood, require frequent repainting in 
order to enable them to withstand the 
constant exposure to which they are sub- 
jected. FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of a 
series of articles we are carrying to help 
promote our campaign for ‘Making the 
South a Land of Painted Farm Homes.” 
Next week’s subject will be “Decorative 
Fences for Farms.” 


Good Time to Renew Felt 
Roofs 


ANY farms have one or more felt 

roofs that are needing overhauling 
and re-surfacing. The hotter the day, 
the better it is for this sort of work, 
since the coal tar or asphalt or whatever 
the re-surfacing material used, will pen- 
etrate the felt much better when it is 
hot and dry. 

Before re-surfacing, replace any hold- 
ing nails which have pulled out or pulled 
through the tin washers. If the felt is 
frayed or torn, it should be patched by 
spreading down some cement, laying a 
patch over it, and then re-surfacing over 
the whole thing. With this a patch will 
hardly show, especially if the patch is 
given an extra lick or two as it is gone 
over. I. W. DICKERSON. 
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From an Opponent of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill 


HE editorial in The Progressive Far- 
mer of July 24 on “What Are the 
Next Steps in a Farm Relief Program?” 
gives the name and vote of each Senator 
from the 12 Southern states on the Hau- 
gen Bill. Fourteen of the 22 voted 
against the bill and two did not vote. 
These 16 Senators represent states which 
are largely agricultural. Does The Pro- 
gressive Farmer think the 16 who voted 
yea represent best the will of the people 
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The people of these 12 states as a 
whole do not believe in a protective 
tariff nor in subsidies of any kind for 
anybody. They do not believe in pater- 
nalism in government, and they regard 
anything that smells of socialism with 
horror. How then can they favor this 
bill? 

The Southern farmer does not need 
the kind of help that will have to be 
taken from somebody in the form of 
taxes. He suffers too much from taxes 
himself, and two wrongs will never make 
anything right. He needs help in the 
form of wise leadership toward self- 
help. The Progressive Farmer can easily 
get statistics which will show just how 
much the South spends for things which 
can be grown at home. If the farmers 
of these 12 states will grow the corn, 
wheat, oats, hay, meat, etc., which they 
and their neighbors use, they will save 
so much money that they won’t need 
help, and if they will control their cot- 
ton acreage so as to produce a crop that 
will meet the needs of the world but 
leave no big surplus to be an embar- 
rassment for the next year, they will 
get so much more money for it that they 
could be prosperous and independent. 

That is the kind of help we need— 
constructive leadership in building up, 
not leadership toward new and radical 
things. The Progressive Farmer says 
the farmers are not organized, and we 
all know that is true. Why would it 
not be as easy to organize us to help 
ourselves as it would be to ask help 
of the Federal government? 

R. WADE BRICE. 

York County, S. C. 


From an Admirer of Colonel 
Polk 


HAVE read your article on Col. 

Polk. It was fine and I enjoyed it. I 
was in Texas several years ago and I 
heard the people talking about his mak- 
ing a speech. It was before the day of 
woman suffrage. A friend warned him 
before he spoke, that he would be asked 
how he stood on the question. “I thought 
it might embarrass you,” he said. Sure 
enough the question was propounded and 
Col. Polk hesitated as if confused. The 
people thought, “Well, he is afraid to 
answer it.” After awhile he said, “Well, 
if the women had done the voting and 
got the country into the fix it is in now, 
I would say, God help the poor women!” 
Col. Polk’s answer suited the people 
and he was applauded greatly. The fel- 
low who put the question was_ badly 
disappointed and Polk was victorious 

I admired Col. Polk very much. He 
was a Christian man, pure and unadul- 
terated. God bless his memory. 

Cc. S. WOOTEN. 
Wayne County, N C. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


What to Do About Snake Bites 


E HAVE not been able as yet to get 

a good, simple, workable serum as 

an antidote for all varieties of snakes, 

but a separate antidote for several va- 

rieties of snake 

poison has been 
worked out. 

In Brazil, where 

thousands die annu- 











ally from _— snake- 
bites, an antidote 
has been worked 





out for several of 
the most poisonous 
species of snakes, 
and I understand 
thousands of lives are saved annually. 
Our problem in the Southern states is 
a matter, more or less, of prevention. 
Don’t go barefooted in the woods; wear 
good strong shoes and leather leggings 
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or puttees. Do not put your hands in 
places you cannot see. Have the house 
screened and the house closed up under- 
neath so snakes cannot harbor there. 
Do not leave small children or babies out 
of doors to sleep without some protec- 
tion from insects and serpents. 


As for what to do if bitten, observe 
these rules :— 

1. If you have a knife or sharp instrument 
at hand when bitten, open the wound larger 
so it will bleed freely, and thereby urge out 
some of the poison. 


2. If possible, cord the bite off at once and 
suck the poison out with the mouth or with 
a cupping instrument. If you have a sore 
in the mouth or on the lips do not try to 
suck the poison out; otherwise, there is no 
danger. 

3. In cording off the bite, use a handker- 
chief or a belt for the cord, running a stick 
through it so it can be twisted and tight- 
ened. 

4. Let the cord stay on a few minutes, then 
slacken for half a minute, then tighten again 
for a few minutes and then slacken. Do 
this several times before taking it off al- 
together. 

5. Do not under any circumstances give 
the patient whisky. 

6. Give aromatic spirits of ammonia in tea- 
spoonful doses every half hour 

7. Permanganate of potash can be put in 
the wound with probably some benefit. This 
can be secured from your druggist. 


Snake bites as yet are almost entirely 
a matter of prevention. If you were 
going into a country that you were pret- 
ty certain that if you were bitten at all 
it would be by a certain species of snake 
(rattlesnake, for instance), then you 
might take along a serum prepared by 
some of the pharmaceutical houses for 
this particular kind of poison. 


high school we debated this question, 
“Do we run because we are afraid, or 
are we afraid because we run?” 

Faith and fear knock at every heart's 
door. Fear lays its clammy hand upon 
the soul and says, “You can’t.” Faith 
whispers, “You Can.” The wise reply, 
“T will.” 


Fear says to us, “You cannot live 
purely. The best is too difficult for you.” 
Faith says, “You can do every beauti- 
ful and dutiful thing if you will try.” 

Fear rends friends, neighborhoods, 
communities, nations. Fear sees in every 
summer cloud a possible cyclone, in every 
chinch bug the visitation of a plague, 
hears in every cough the pangs of diph- 
theria. 

Faith sings that the cloud shall pass, 
that plenty shall reward the husband- 
man’s labor, that love and not hate domi- 
nate the world, and that life evermore 
is stronger than death. 

Fear separates the soul from’ the co- 
Gperation of God. Faith puts men to 
work on the plans of the Infinite. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
AND he lifted up his eyes on his dis- 
ciples, and said, Blessed be ye poor: 
for yours is the kingdom of God.—Luke 
6 :20. 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee: because 
he trusteth in thee.—Isaiah 26:3. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 














Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











The Microscope of Fear 


ECENTLY, in a hotel, I glanced at 
the wall of my room, and saw a 
small black spot. Fear gripped me. 
it looked like a bedbug. I watch- 
ed it for a moment. 
It Moved! Ye gods! 
Visions of being eat- 
en alive flashed 
through my brain. 

It moved again 
This time J knew 
it moved. 

I would pack my 
grip and leave the 
infested place. I 
would tell the man- 
ager what I thought of the inferno he 
was calling a hotel. 

I felt like a victim in a menagerie 
full of teeth, or like a frightened sold- 
ier in No-Man’s-Land. 

Blood came to my eye. I picked 
up a shoe and advanced in full battle 
formation toward this accursed pest, 
when, lo—it proved to be a small black 
spot on the wall paper. 

Now, I saw that “bug” move twice. I 
could have sworn on a stack of Bibles 
that it moved—but it didn’t. 

What was it? It was a creation of 
fear multiplied, until one imaginary bug 
became an army of hostile blood-suckers. 

How often you and I have been scared 
by things as unreal as this. In truth, 
it is the nothings rather than the some- 
things that frighten us. Whenever great 
somethings come to us, we meet them 
like soldiers and conquer them, but when 
these airy nothings, creations of our own 
scared fancies, loom before us, we put 
the microscope of fear on them and 
make them bigger. 

The Bible says, “Perfect love casteth 
out fear.” 

Fear multiplies the enemies that beset 
us, while faith multiplies our powers 
to overcome them. 

Fear is to be avoided as the worst 
demon that infests the soul. A prophet 
once said, “That which I feared is 
come upon me.” It msually does. In 
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D/PN'T Transfer Bees to Modern 
Hives.—A mistake we made which has 
reduced the farm profit was by not trans- 
ferring some bees from old time hives 
to modern hives with frames. This mis- 
take has cost us honey, money, and bees 
for we could not give the bees proper 
attention and protection from moths in 
the old gums. MRS. J. E. P. 
* * * 

Lack of Fertilizer Hurt—I made two 
mistakes with my pecans last year. In 
the first place, I did not fertilize them 
and therefore, they did not retain the 
large crop of nuts which they set. In 
the second place, I did not grade my pe- 
cans and had to take a low price for 
them. MRS. A. L. K. 

*“* * 

Pulled Fodder—One mistake I have 
made was pulling fodder tor I believe 
the pulling of fodder at the time it is 
uSually done means a loss of grain great- 
er than the value of the fodder secured. 
I am planning to leave off pulling en- 
tirely and am going to cut my corn when 
mature for stover, as all stock relish it 
on those cold winter days. z. oi 

+ - a 

Whitewashed Zinc Roof.—I made @ very 
costly mistake by whitewashing the top 
of my new metal covered barn on the 
inside. Within a few months the lime 
had eaten holes in the zinc and changed 
it from an almost life-time roof to @ 
useless one. A DAIRYMAN. 

** * 

Planted Feed Crop too Close to Fence, 
—A mistake we made this year was 
planting our feed crop too close to the 
fence. The stock reached over the fence 
after it, thereby tearing the down. 

ia 8: 


* * * 


Fed Cows too Heavily—One of the 
biggest mistakes we made last year was 
feeding a fine cow the same quantity of 
alfalfa hay, cottonseed meal and wheat 
bran just before calving that we had 
been feeding her while she was in milk. 
The result was that the second morning 
after calving she could not get on her 
feet. She had milk fever caused by too 
heavy diet while not giving milk. We 
could have prevented this mistake by 
feeding according to The Progressive 


Farmer's instructions, but neglected 
MRS. Z. G. B. | © 


do so. 
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You Pay Only Once for Con- 
crete Farm Improvements 





These Free 
Booklets Tell How 
To Build Them 


Concrete Silo. It has these 
advantages: permanent, fire- 
proof, verminproof, windproof. 
And it requires no painting, 
repair or other upkeep. All of 
which means money in your 
pocket. 


Modern Septic Tank. Be- 
cause of its everlasting, water- 
tight solidity, concrete makes 
the ideal material for septic 
tank construction. Easy and 
economical to build. A sani- 
tary safeguard of the first im- 
portance. 


Concrete Storage Cellar. 
Soon returns its low cost by 
enabling you to sell your fruit 
and vegetablecrops when mar- 
keting conditions are most fa- 
vorable. And remember that 
the first cost is the last cose. 

















Permanent Tobacco Cur- 
ing Barn. Easily and wn 
constructed with concrete tile. 
Air cells in the tile provide 
most effective kind of insula- 
tion, with consequent saving 
in fuel. 

Just let us know what 

are ore Senatas to build, Fa 


telling how will be 
sent promptly on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
904 East Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 


A National Organization 
to — and Extend the 
Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 








21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDE 


The Insured Watch 


Sold direct from 
the factory at a 
saving of 50%. 


SENT FOR 
OC 

a 
DOWN! 


Only $1.00! The balance in 

easy monthly payments. You ‘ 

get the famous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch—in- 

sured for a | 8 g heat, 

—y ,isochroniom | and § 5 positions —cheice of 60 
ses in green gold, white gold or 

yellow gold wid ches ts. Latest thin models. 


Chain Free? ig: bescsiu Chain FREE! 


For FREE Book 
Send today for won- 
derful Grudebaker 
Book of A . 
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CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: “Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
inow going sound well.” 


ABSORBINE 
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‘Jersey Jubilee” in 
North Carolina 


= WAS very fitting that the first Jer- 

sey Jubilee to be held in North Caro- 
lina should have been at the farm of 
k. L. Shuford, of Catawba County. For 
34 years Mr. Shuford has been breeding 
Jerseys and his achievements with the 
breed of his choice have placed him at 
the top of his profession in this state. 


First 


The “Jubilee” was a complete success. 
Even a rainy day did not prevent an 
attepdance of from 400 to 500 people. 
If the weather had been clear, at least 
three times this many would have been 
present. 

The crowd was made up of leading 
Jersey breeders from Raleigh to Ashe- 
ville. An unusual interest and earnest- 
ness was apparent which points towards 


great progress in Jersey breeding in the 
years just ahead. It was a contrast to 
the condition existing 34 years ago when 
Mr. Shuford and a few other breeders 
started to blaze the trail alone. Jersey 
breeding has made progress since that 
time. It should make vastly more in 
the next 30 years. 


Mr. A. J. Glover, editor of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, gave a most inspiring talk 
on dairying and its place in a permanent 
system of farming. His comparison of 
conditions resulting from “one ‘crop” 
wheat farming in Wisconsin and south- 
ern Minnesota in 1870 and Southern 
conditions resulting from “one crop” 
cotton farming in many parts of Dixie 
was timely and striking. Worn-out soils 
due to a one crop system of wheat farm- 
ing had reduced yields per acre in much 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota to about 
8 to 10 bushels, which meant loss and 


failure. The chinch bug, as the boll 
weevil to cotton, proved a dreaded men- 
ace. 


Farmers in Mr. Glover’s section turn- 
ed to dairying. Today wheat production in 
Wisconsin has increased from 30 to 45 
bushels per acre, which means profit 
and prosperity. In addition, Wisconsin 
now leads the country in dairying. Her 
cow population is 2,000,000, or one cow 
to every four or five people. The value 
of her dairy products is $270,000,000 
annually. 

Mr. Glover emphasized the fact that 
what the dairy cow had done for Wis 
consin she could do for North Carolina. 
As a supplement to cotton, dairying 
would mean increased yield per acre, 
additional and regular money from dairy 
products, more fertile soils, and a sys- 
tem of soil building instead of soil rob- 
bing as is always the case of a one 
crop system of farming. Four rules 
for dairying success were emphasized 
by Mr. Glover: 

1. Cow testing associations. 

2. Purebred bulls. 

3. Careful selection of cows. 

4. A proper balance of your farming opera- 
tions with your dairy business. 

An exhibit of Oakwood D’s Fox with 
a number of his daughters was given 
careful study by the visitors. This bull 
will be the fifth Medal of Merit bull in 
the United States when his third daugh- 
ter to qualify for a Medal of Merit 
drops a living calf. She is due about 
August 15. This demonstration was 
complete proof of the value ef concen- 
trating your breeding efforts around a 
great bull of proved reproducing ability. 
His daughters were all great dairy cows 
of splendid type and with large udders 
that denoted high producers. This ex- 
hibit also proved conclusively that the 
South can furnish the highest quality 
foundation stock available. Three med- 
al of merit cows, along with several 
gold medal winners, were included in the 
line up of Oakwood D’s Fox’s daugh- 
ters. 

The making of this “Jersey Jubilee” 
an annual event should prove a real 
stimulus to Jersey breeding in North 
Carolina. 

ew MR 
NE of the chief causes of so many 
bad eggs in summer is allowing the 
roosters to run with the layers. There 
is no need for roosters after the hatch- 
ing 
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'-EBER FARM WAGONS have been 

used on American farms for 81 years. 
That fact alone may not be positive proof of 
quality, but it must be admitted that any manu- 
facturing plant that has produced wagons for 
more than four score years must be making 
good ones. Further, you can rest assured that 
the Weber name has become known to a good 
many farmers in that length of time. Practically 
every community is the home of dozens of 
Webers, and every one in service is a testimonial 
to Weber quality. These facts combine with the 
Patented Fifth Wheel and the Patented Swivel 
Reach coupling to make the McCormick-Deering 
Weber the logical wagon choice. See the local 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s display of these 
good wagons. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Of America Chicago, Ill. 


Always Rely On 


McCormick-Deering 


WEBER WAGONS 






























The Collegiate Institute 


MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C. 
“Merit, the Measure of Success” 

Situated in Piedmont Carolina celebrated for its healthful, bracing climate,— 
Preparatory and Junior College courses.--Aims at development of head, hand 
and heart.—Strong faculty of college and university men.—Modifled Military 
insures safe government and contributes to splendid physiques.-—Clean athletics, 
winning teams.—New dormitories; with all modern conyeniences.—Discrimi- 
nating patrons from ten states.—Expenses moderate. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. Address 
COL. G. F. McALLISTER, Principal 

























Why confine your planting to spring, espe- 
cially when fall crops are so advantageous 
to your soil and mean dollars and cents 
when harvested? When land lies idle you 
not only lose much of the fertilizer left 
from spring crop but also the opportunity 
of making your soil more fertile. 

Plant a fall crop. Plant SIMPSON’S SEEDS, 










Kansas Ajolio, Hardy 
Northwestern Alfalfa, 
Grimm Alfalfa, Timothy, 
Orchard Grass, Kentucky 
Blue Grass, Red Top 
































ye ren). Ld known for good results for over half a cen- 
Pasture Mixtures, all var- tury. Tested at Washington. Free from 
ieties Seed Wheats, Mary- weeds. Analysis on each package. Bags 
land Grown Seed Rye, sealed except when shipped parcel post. We 
Rosen Rye, Abruzzi Rye, pay the freight. 
Winter Ba and 
4 Ash your dealer or write direct for price 
-_ a A, sist on seeds for fall planting and valuable 
information. 
























Established THE W. A. SIMPSON CO., 


1870 260 Balderston Street 


SIMPSONS BuEity 


BALTIMORE 
MD. 





















BRAND” SLEDS 
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The One-Profit 


WITTE Log Saw 
Does 10 Men's Work 






tg 


ws Wood F 


B) 
The WITTE Log Saw burns any fuel 
and willcut from 15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
y tooperate and move, Trouble-proof. Fells 
trees—makes ties—runs other farm machinery, 
Fast money maker and big labor saver. Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power 
regulator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 
No Interest Charges. 
Write today for big Free Book 
Free—::: Low Easy Payment Prices, 
No obligation. Or, if interested, 
wk about engines, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs or Pump Outtfies, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
7354 Raspire Bide. VITTOBURGH, FA, 
7354 
7354 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
fick shipments also made from nearest of 
ese warehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Col>., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








to your exact measure, in the 
latest style, to keep and wear 
and show to your friends. Let 
them see our beautiful sam- 
ples and classy new styles at , 
astonishing low price. 0 fur- 
egant Swatch Line 
utfit, give Free 
uit and highest pay to in- 
troduce my tailoring. Just 
writealetter or a postal card, orfill 
out and mail coupon below form 
startling special offer, all FRE! Ip 
F.R. Schau, Sales Manager [l! 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 267 Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sle:—Send me your special offer, all FREE 






IMSO 
CROVERN 


»...SIMPSON’S _, 
PURITY BRAND” 


$7.50 per Bushell 
New crop fine quality Crimson Clover. 
Adaptable to your soil. Tested in 
Washington. ree from weeds. We 
pay the freight in shipments of 106 
pounds or more. Seal bags except 
when shipped parcel post. 
Also ail other seeds for tall planting. High 
quality with reasonable price always. Red 
Clover, Alsike, Sweet Clovers, Kansas, 
Northwestern and Grimm Alfalfa Or- 
chard and Kentucky Blue Grass, Vetches, 
Rapes, Pasture Mixtures, al] varieties Seed 
Wheat, Maryland Grown Seed Rye. Rosen 
and Abruzzi Rye. Winter Seed Barley, etc. 
Write direct for free samples, price 
ist and valuable information 
THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. 
by 281 Balderston St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sweet Potato Growers 


Improved Purdom 
Steel Vine Cutter 

























fing or cutting Guarantes@. 
vines whileplow “ 

bars off or d $4. 50—Turn- 
Potatoes. er $2.50 extra 
Blackshear, Ge Write today, 
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The Progressive Farm 


Poultry Notes for August 


ULLING should start in earnest this 
month in most flecks. The heaviest 
producing season is over and a drop 
should be expected. 
thorough culling 
production 


egg production 
Only 


by continued and 
will the 
percentage be 
up to where it should 
be. A flock that has 
laid well all the year 
should be producing 
not less than 50 per 
cent at this time. In 
other words, from 
each 100 hens we 
should gather 50 eggs 
a day or one egg for each two hens. If 
we are gathering only 40 eggs a day, 80 
hens are laying and 20 should go to mar- 
ket immediately. 

Green Feed Essential—Many flocks at 
this season are entirely without green 
feed. Best results cannot be expected 
unless birds have an abundance at all 
times. This is especially true at this 
season when egg production is inclined 
to drop and when birds are tired from 
long laying and extremely hot weather. 
Egg production will be better and mor- 
tality will be smaller if green feed is fur- 


kept 
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nished. Try out a smal] part of the 
flock with green feed and observe the 
difference. When green feed short 


feed an abundance of yellow corn and 
milk, especially to young stock. 
Mark Quickest Maturing Birds.—It will 


be observed that in all flocks of young 


stock that some individuals mature much 
more rapidly than their brothers and 
sisters. These early maturing birds are 


the best producers and best breeders and 


should be marked in some manner 
future use. 

Parasites —Mites are trou 
blesome at this season as are lice and in- 
ternal parasites. If these parasites are 
noticed when first appearing control will 
be easy. If allowed to spread, however, 
control is often very difficult. 


especially 


Worms—Both roundworms and tape- 
worms seem quite common and trouble 
some in the South this season. Tobacco 
as often recommended in these columns, 
will control the roundworms. Below is 
a new remedy for tapeworms that has 
been given out by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The writer has found it 
very reliable and superior to any other 
treatment tried: 

“Kamala, a brownish powder obtained 
from a plant in India and long used there 
as a drug, has been found satisfactory 
for removing tapeworms from poultry. 
This announcement is made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as a 
result of experiments carried on by Dr. 
Maurice C. Hall and Dr. J. E. Shillinger 
of the Zoological Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

“Tapeworms cause serious disturbances 
in chickens, turkeys, and other poultry, 
the injuries ranging from unthriftiness 
to conditions simulating paralysis, due to 
deficient diet, sometimes resulting in 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


death. 
factory treatment has been known. 
insistent 


Up to the present time no satis- 
The 


demand for a remedy has been 
ind was considered the more urgent in 
ries Of so many tape- 
r ‘ = nm that sefasinew eum 
I Sa factory pre- 
ventive measures cannot be recommended 


ver, so far as life histories 
1ey involve such interme- 
st flies, earthworms, slugs, 
and similar animals which are themselves 
difficult to control under farm conditions. 
The need for such a drug as kamala is 
therefore apparent. 


diate hosts as 


The drug was tried out on 120 chick- 
ns and six turkeys, counts being made 
daily of the tapeworms removed, the 
birds finally being killed to determine 
whether any of the parasites were left. 
The result indicated that a dose of one 
gram to a chicken removed all the worms 
in approximately 19 cases out of 20, a 
much better result than has been secured 
with any other drug. The dose for tur- 
keys seems to be two grams. 


“The investigators say the best meth- 
od of*administration appears to be indi- 
vidual dosing with pills, but that the use 
of capsules is also satisfactory. Flock 
dosing by the administration of the drug 
is much less satisfactory. The dosing of 
individual birds is easily accomplished and 
fasting and purgatives do not appear to 
be important. At the present time it may 
possible to obtain kamala at all 
is thought that within 
a short time manufacturers will have it 
market in convenient form. An 
of the cost of kamala itself for 
chickens is less than one 


not © be 


drug stores, but it 


on the 
estimate 
treatment of 
cent per bird.” 

(Note—If kamala cannot be obtained 
rom your local druggist, it can be pur- 
chased from either Dr. Salesbury, 
Charles City, Iowa, or Parke, Davis & 
Company, Detroit, Mich.) 
Maturing Pullets—While the 
fastest developing individuals are the best 
layers and breeders, development should 
be complete. Unless fed properly pullets 
often develop sexually before they mature 
physically. The result is a small, under- 
sized bird that lays a small egg. Pullets 
that appear to be coming into production 
before they have reached maturity should 
be fed fattening and growing feeds rather 
than egg producing feeds. Feed heavily 
on scratch feed and birds will not eat so 
much mash; also reduce slightly the 
amount of protein in the mash. Birds 
should not be starved to retard egg pro- 
duction but should receive a bountiful 
supply of feeds that are not egg stimu- 
lants. As soon as pullets have their size, 
however, they should be brought into pro- 
duction. 

Let’s not forget that: 

Shade is imperative; 

Oyster shell necessary ; 

Comfortable sleeping quarters help; 

Future green crops should be planted 
now: 

Weaklings are liabilities ; 

Fresh water gets results; 


vi arly 





Cash Prizes for Letters From 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the 
forming letters on the subjects 
other letters printed. 

want your name withheld, say so. 


onstrated Their Superiority.” 
Progressive Farmer. 


Mental Healtk and Hygiene).” 


Progressive Farmer. 


May Achieve Poise and Self-Confidence.” 
2 to Mrs. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer. 


indicated below; 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How Purebred Poultry Have Dem- 
First prize, $10. 


“How I Improved My Crops by Seed Selection.” 
Mail all letters by August 27 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“How We Have Found Increased Happin 
(Indicate how habits of worry, bad temper, anxiety, im- 
patience, etc., have been banished and right habits of even-tempered cheerfulness, 
order, system, and calm courage substituted.) i 
all letters by August 22 to The Progressive Farmer. 


“Mistakes, Failures, and Successes in Getting Pastures.” 
prize, $5. Mail all letters by August 20 to The Progressive Farmer. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“Our Club’s Outstanding 
e Achieved it.” First prize, $5. Mail all letters by August 20 to Mrs. Hutt, The 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES—"“Six Ways the Country Girl or Boy 
First prize, $3. Mail all letters by August 


Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


Farm Folks, Old and Young 


most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
also cash payment for all 
If you 


Mail all letters by August 2 to The 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 
ess Through Wiser Self-Control (or Better 
First prize, $15; second prize, $10. Mail 
First prize, $10; second 


Success and How 
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2 ya 


And that a cull is a cull regardless of 

age, strain, variety, or cost to date. 
\ i | 

The Egg Market Situatio 

RESH 

finalfy been marked up a little higher 
as a result of a short supply since the 
majority of receipts are showing hot 
weather defects. Supplies at the lead- 
ing distributing markets are in excess 
of this time last season, but consump- 
tion has been stimulated by the relatively 
low prices which have prevailed all sum- 
mer, and storage holdings are not consid. 
ered burdensome, so that gradual im- 
provement in prices is probable. 


wR HR 


Live Virginia Farm News 


HRESHING wheat has been the most 
important occupation of Virginia 
farmers during the past few weeks. In 
all sections of the state the wheat crop 
is turning out 


eggs of fancy quality have 


splendidly, and 
some very unusual 
yields have been 


reported to the 
State Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. W. R. Lin- 
thicum, county 
agent for Spotsyl- 
vania County, reports a yield of 35.5 
bushels of wheat from 30 pounds of 
seed which was sowed on about one-half 
an acre. This seed was obtained from 
heads selected in the field in 1925. Pro- 
bably the largest yield of barley 
made in the state is an average yield 
per acre of 79 bushels on 8 acres of land 
which was made on the Mount Airy farm 
in Shenandoah County. This farm also 
has the record for the highest yield of 
wheat in Virginia which was made sev- 
eral years ago. 





ever 


_ 

Huckleberries furnished a considerable 
source of income to the mountain counties 
of this state this season. The yield was 
unusually good, and large quantities of 
berries were gathered and shipped to 
Northern markets, the heaviest shipments 
being made from Page County. 

*« * ok 

The annual report of John R. Hutche- 
son, director of extension work in Vir- 
ginia, has recently been published, and 
can be obtained from the Extendion 
Division at Blacksburg, Virginia. This 
publication reports the accomplishments 
of the extension workers during the past 
year and also shows the general progress 
made in agriculture during recent years. 
In addition, an interesting account of 
the various marketing associations is 
given in some detail, while the notable 
activities of the county advisory coun- 
cils, the boys’ and girls’ clubs, and of 
the home demonstration agents are also 
set forth. 


Some of the successful 
associations mentioned are :— 

Coan River Tomato Association, of Heaths- 
ville, with a membership of 229, doing a busi- 
ness of $150,000. 

The Southwest Virginia Cotperative Ex- 
change at Rural Retreat, with 1,100 members 
and a business of $250,000. 

The Valley of Virginia Codperative Milk 
Producers’ Association, Harrisonburg. with 
600 members, which had a very successful 
year and greatly increased the outlet for 
milk by making shipments to Miami, Florida. 

The Peanut Growers’ Association, of Not 
folk, which nearly doubled its receipts dur- 
ing 1925. 

The Livestock Cotperative Marketing As 
sociation, of Montgomery, Pulaski, and Giles 
counties, which had its most successful ye@f 
doing a business of $260,000. 

The Augusta County Livestock Shipping 
Association, marketing 157 cars of stocks 
bringing its members $220,000. 


In addition to these marketing agencies 
other successful codperative associations 
were the Eastern Shore Produce Ex- 


marketing 


change, the Southern Produce Company, a 


and several other smaller organizatic 


bud ead dg ES Jee 
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100 choice high comb White Leghorn roosters, 4 
= months old, $2.50 each, Mt. Olive Poultry Farm, ———— Sa OO — 
. Rt. 2, King, N. C pec ta! ale—Homespun tobacco, Smoking or Chew- 
FS - - - IDE Satisfaction Guaranteed er ora aban fed 
Selected Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cock- tour pounds $1.00; twelve, $2.25 Pipe Free. U " ad 
erels, April hatch, 50 each; pullets $1.25. D. H Farmers of Kentucky, Pa jucah, } IDe Bret nite 
Reel, Iron Station, N. C a Tt oe oo * 
\ - CASH WITH ORDER ,Tubacco.--Red leaf, hand picked, mild and sweet; 
. - ORPINGTONS Givect — producer, prepaid; chewing, 10 pounds 
= = 2.75; 5, $1.50. § $2 ; aale 
‘§ “4 4 Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. S. ©. Buff Orpington cocks, cockerels; also limited ity guaranteed 0. De Collies 7 ag Rea } ae 
— = + number hens and pullets for quick sale Miss Julia Keference, Bradstreet. : aren ae 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of —_ Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- P. Jones, Tobacceville, N. C 
ing North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other =a 2 
S s of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in PLYMOUTH ROCKS { AGENTS WANTED 
~s FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. We —— > . 7 Roc * Per Rs Rye Tea | 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. Choice Barred Rock pullets, from heavy laying strain; 
maturing in August, September and October. W. H Do your neight ¢ ‘ 5 
4 lainty Editice— Virgint ee, wet and Tn be pt ——- Martin, Shields, Va. will help. Groshchora a. Greensboro Nurseries 
tate plain “arolinas- Virginia. .C., and Va........ cents per wort wi elp. ire o, } i 
s Mississippi Valley. . Migs.. Tenn., La. Ark., Ky 8 cents per word POULTRY SUPPLIES Fruit Trees for Sale . - : 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama Ga., Ala., and Fla 6 cents per word Nurse 3 “nee Agents wanted, Concord 
wih tous, =| Terasen sss £ Texas and 8 Okla..........] _@cente per word Cyphers Incubators, 590 size, $35 each, Robert Nurserles, Dept. 25, Concord, 
All four editions... 475,000 Whole Bret nc scsnses 27 cents mt word Smith, Nassawadox, Va Get ouz free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
— ~ r . and specialties. Wonderfull ~ fitable. | LaD 
|___ Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. New Fish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60.00 ton, Robert (' no y profitable aDerms 
Smith, Nassawadox, Va. Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 
Nal] i -_ . Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—-M 50.00 daily. 
Plants.—Fall and winter heading, dozen varieties w Sales ake $50.00 daily. 
WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE Cabbage, Collard: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00: 1,000, $1.50; LIVESTOCK } ad aoe you, prnining everything. Distributors, 
5,000, $6.25: prepaid; good order delivery guaranteed : — vision licago. 
J. T _Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
Wanted.—Gray Foxes. How many can you furnish? ~ Stop! Look! If you need plamts, send me a trial BERKSHIRES nation Co., ‘Dept. 252 . er MIRRORS: “SIRE 
What price Golden Bule Farm, Conover, N. C. order. Cabbage. Collard, Tomato: 1,000, 7T5c; 5,000, Big prolific Berkshire pigs Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, D _ 2520, St. Louis PPRGISS . 
Turkeys Wanted.—Will trade latest model Corona $3.50. Ruby King Pepper: 1,000, $1 30. Satisfaction y. ¢ Exceptional opportunity placing aife of Bryan,’ 
Typewriter for Bronze hens, hatched 1925. Lena guaranteed. — Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va ee een ee Sg EN oe ge Bibles, Religious and Educational Books in hom¢ 
Stephenson, Swannannoa, N. C Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants Teady for late oo a Cc. red sows, spring pigs. Richland Farm, ——” Wilmore Book Company, Como Buildii 
setting. Special wholesale prices 1.00 thousand. — ~— on J 
0 ENT Prompt shipments, well packed; satisfaction Guaranteed. CHESTER WHITES Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, @ 
4 > . : aimee cneaniidaaintinn 
FARMS FOR SALE R R Old Dominion Plant Company, anklin, Va. oe Bossy Hollow @anch, “—“purvis. Miss, heedauarters a ene Ws needs wr leaks in all uten- 
Five million late variety Cabbage plants ready; for all-champion blooded Chester Whites, Why not 701, Amsterdam, ~ a a Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
also Tomato and Collard plants. 250 postpaid 50c; gtart with the best. Write tur information, prices. ve 
NORTH CAROLINA 500 postpaid 75c; expressed, $1 thousand. Guarantee Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
r = , 10 to 130 acres Shiv good plants quick. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C DUROC-JERSEYS _ Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
cleared. Terms easy. oy Ww _ Jordan, Grisntal, N Cc 10 million Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plante. — Durocs. }— Registered service boars. DeVane Murphy, ™ore fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
<= To hare di aii 30%, 75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Collect, Atkinson, _N solcemen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 35, Concord, Ga 
~ Wanted 0 Tent on shares or stan ing rent, sma $1. 60 thousand Prompt shipment. Good delivery ~~ Agents. .—Our new I hold : 
4 ” " ars ’ bs ahe leaning device washes 
farm close in, good dwelling house, and near schools. guaranteed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. Open gilts, young service boars. Champion breed oul ian window netanceagaet plln ng : ‘ 
WwW. J. J. Shutord, Hickory, _ eaaianestines ing. Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va, 8, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
- _ ——— Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants for late setting. Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
“Now is the time to buy. 1 have money making 300, $1.00: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Express POLAND-CHINAS Harper Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 
opportunities in Rowan and other counties. ot collect: 10,000, $15.00. Prompt shipments, good de- Pigs; big type. Mt. P.easant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Agents.—-New plan, makes it easy 50.0 
large and small tracts. Improved and unimproved. livery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Company, Thom- Virginia. to $100.00 weekly, per es PL A ges 2 to onra $50.00 
Investors, home- seekers, write me your wants. C. asviile, G PEI PRES Aen - i> eenitet : & shirts direct to wearer. 
Linn, Landis, N sen Mtn a OEY ~ Registered Pigs.—Also gilts and boars. Best blood. pea Re pes ag Write now og cumple. Madiom 
“Taare farm; 5 slear Good Tandy produce bale ,,,0,t0r now Teady for, late seting, Cabbage. Cop- Valleyview Farm, Harrogate, ‘Tenn Shirts 360" Broadway, "Now work, *>l 
cotton t» acre. awe farm under 7. oe Succession, Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhead: 100, 50c; _ Registered Spotted Poland China hogs for sale at all $14.50 Dally Basy—Your pay daily. monthi 5 bonus 
tered. Tocated Johnston County, minutes hich 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Collect: times. Reasonable prices. Brookside Farm, Middle-  pesides, introducing Chieftain Guaranteed Shirts. No 
Raleigh; 7 mi “J Clayton; 1 mile from — ~~ 10,000, $15.00 Tomato and Collard plants same wn, Va. : experience or capital needed. Just write orders. We 
school. 3 oan a nearby. , Six —_ waee, mule price. We are the oldest and largest growers in the ABERDEEN-ANGUS deliver and collect. Full working outfit free. Cin- 
barn, dairy Write Page hee page leroy We fr State. Shipping capacity over half million per day. cinnati Shirt Company, Secy. 18218, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Easy terms rite for complete information. Our plants must please you or money promptly re- Young bulls for sale. Write Gaylord H. French, = . : ; 
lyon, Smithfield, N.C. funded. J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. Draper, N. C anane at ste éuly failing Pinte’ Rubber Repair 
— fe <- + Tic ibbe: oubles mileage of tires and tubes 
VIRGINIA NURSERY STOCK Sane __ Sensational seller and moneymaker of s26." sample 
ae farms, write J, H.- Hardaway Realty Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. bury NC bulls, heifers, cows. T. D. Brown, Salis Chicago. " ad oltram 5St., 
Co, Blackstone, Va. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga awed uae = mee 7 ppeararnee a 
Ay ag <A bag ® . ee Write for particulars. Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. JERSEYS pany, Complete shirt, ing Jarge dircet to peers com- 
L omer, Sec ) = c 3 
——_—— wise tran Ae A - Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. , Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. Ad- 
For Sale on Easy Terms —Two oe os on State . —, = Se quality and ae gg herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va. _ ed es and bonus, Sales compelling out 
Highway in Brunswic cunty, Va. necessary ‘urnis yw Nor Carolima Pecan Growers ciety. — - —- = — ree. oward Shirts, 1213 VanBuren, Dept. M-14, 
buildings. The 600 acre river farm is an excellent Raleigh. Write them before buying. SHEEP Chicago. 
yposit " d ac is cis - Z ; 
dairy ~— ol bce bg a S yo semen Fruit. Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large __ Shropshire rams. Donald Green, Oakland, - Iiinois. Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as Rail- 
iL, Tucker, Champe, Va. ; stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- “For Sale.—Black Face Native Sheep. Karl W. Wa¥ Traffic Inspector. We secure position “for you 
- ~ ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Hammond, port, Indiana. : after | of 3 months’ home study course or 
J money refunded, Excellent vortunities Write for 
OTHER STATES — Peach and Apple, Trees. —Greatly reduced prices di Registered Hs ampshire r. rams and ewes 5 of “good: breed- free booklet G-92. Stand Be “dghig Tr r Ins . 
Wonderful Opportunities. Southern Georgia farm rect to planters. Pears, grapes, plums, cherries, June ing Sunnysid Jonesville, Buffalo, N. Y : a RUDE 20%. 
erf p—— & } e a za ne de, ynes e . ° 
lands. Vrite for complete information. Chamber ee, — — ns Le ron ————- a - ran ae “aay eNO a: 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. rees, vines and shrubs. ree catalog prin 2 ne Registered Hampshires.- Vigorous, sturdy rams and If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 
J 7 : er . se | —=. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- ram lambs. James McClure, Fairview, N. C. oe finest sons, will you keep it, wear it, and show 
Tobacco Growers.—Sout yeorgia tobacco brings , Tenn. ae - t to your friends as a sample of my sensational 
highest returns on basis of farm cost Get full in- TWO OR MORE BREEDS $23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Coul. 
formation from Chamber of Commerce, Thotmusville, SEEDS Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins. Dry YU se $3 00 an hour for a little spare time? @Pf 
n A Bae, milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. so, write me at once for my wonderful new proposi 
ane Penn Gian Walton County. Fl: a: soe r tion Just write your name and address on a card 
= . ” ° Purebred and first cross pigs and shoats. Send for and mail to Dept. 3681, Salesmanager, 133 Sc -eori 
tale line, for sale. Excellent proposition combination Buchanan’s fall seed prices mailed free. Buchanan’s, price list All stock guaranteed. Bedford Stock St., Chicago. ; EN. AIF a: PeeEe 
ming. . ( anc Memphis, Tenn Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 
varieties, in Al condition, now bearing. Harlan a . _ 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. CABBAGE DOGS 
Cabbage Seeds..-New crop of high germination. Get Wanted—A 1 tree dog cheap Box 154, Plymouth, rant i rr ity S4 ” 
| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED our wholesale prices before buying. Councill Seed N. C. | , > ONLYS 
Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin, Va Wanted.—50 trained Hounds and Bird Dogs. Write | R J = 
Tet CLOVER M L Crawford, iger, Ga. ak . — 
you A a pn ae white 4 We guarantee perfect stands. Burr Clover Farms, Wanted.—Good coon hound. Give price “and de- | High Grade sretnd bare utfit sn Se ‘Bobs Smooth 
: , Originators Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, scription. Walter Cark, Chatfield, Ohio. | Action. Close Cutting, Steel Clippers Fine Barber Comb and Shears. 
immediately. os " 8 y | pe No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 and 1 vetage. Use 30 Dave. 
Wanted — A eee ee Fine registered Collie pups for sale, Males $10.00; | if not satistied cetuen in ‘ood condition and purchase price will be 
and “and Reference — Gonfaridge. COTTON females $5.00. H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn | eetunded. STERLING UO. 'NRIO0 BALTIMORE, MD. 
Randleman, N. C. We cordially invite farmers, county agents, and Registered ‘English Setter pups, whelped Ageit 8. 
“Experienced stock and general farm superintendent anyhody interested to come and inspect our breeding $20.00 each. L. Traynum, Rt. 3, Belton 
open for hire. Reference. Address Box 48, Route 6. patches any time. _ Splendid crops. Come and see Purebred Pointer pups, from best hunting stock, PUREBRED BABY mae 
Kings Mountain, N.C. _____ for yourself what we are doing. Wannamaker-Cleve- twelve weeks, $10.00. Arthur Allen, Chapel Hi?l, 
Wanted.—To communicate with any reliable party — Rae tae - noe a B eat ee N. 
; 7 > anc »reeders or annamaker - evelan otten 
wishing the services of an experienced truck farmer For Sale.—Registered Walker pups cheap. At stud, 
and stock and cattle raising. Box 21, Wilson, N. C. OATS Dixie Stride No. 8251, L. L. Williams, Courtland, 
1,000 bushels Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oats and Virsinia. 
Vv. P. I. Black Winter Oats. Send for samples. Bed- Purebred Scotch Collies..-Imported stock, beauti- | yy Cc , 50 “io 
| PLANTS ford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va fully marked | Males $10; females $5. Write A. G. Ferris Strain White agi ES *t50 # rhe 
PEAS sobbitt, Littleton, } Basom’s own Leghorns ........ 2.50 4.50 8.00 
___ CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO [woln Wie tus kay Vea. Vv. a Bes Cures Running Fits in ows O'Neall’s Tetrachlor- besen'o tives Ee Rocks...... 3.00 5.50 10.00 
é , ° . . , ethylene. Guaranteed, , postpaid. J. S. O’Neall, an ee 00 5.50 10.0 
“Cabbage and Collard plants: BL. 50, 1,000, prepaid. Albany, Ga. Box 315-PC, Greenville, 8. C. Pedrick Strain Jersey Black Giants 5.00 10.00 20.00 
William Murray, Claremont, N. RYE ~ : 100% live delivery guaranteed; money refunded for 
all dead chicks when received. Reference, Richfield 
ae, vient, pagoeld: Tr thousand; 10,000 Sure Abrassl Gecd ia : B ce, chfle 
. ti Sex ye, $1.80. Order early. Geo. ank. 
$10.00, Lee, C. y Reodrix, Messer, 2. OC MISCELLANEOUS JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 
“Fall Feeding cctbane a 1,000, $1.50, post- Ss 
Seed Rye.—Home grown, Abruzzi and common tall te 
=. - Murray, Catawba, N.C. __ _ growing. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs. N. C. Ps for Soe, Jewelry Siverware, teather | Chicks That Grow—* War ‘UA wens 
, x -——= x00d3. asvi , N 
i - * ones. ree Cone eee. Carolina Seed Rye, $1.50 per bushel; Abruzzi Rye, et delivery to your coor Ww Fy 6a 
Tan ev sha Bradshaw. a. $1.80 per bushel. F. D. Dickey Feed Co., Murphy, BAGS 7 $ 38 3750 
ilions plants; varieties, Cabbage, Collards; 75c. N.C. 
B; e » Ce : Sam 10.00 47.50 
1000, Bradshaw’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. Genuine Abruzzi clean seed Rye in lots of ten aoe Poy mart pee Se oes as —_ 47.50 
a second hand bags, any quantity. Write before ship 
7 
Lene oe ed i —— Ob, Dremeeet bushels or more. $1.75 per bushel f.o.b. ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. TT i 
50, postpai on70 ‘on, » N.C _ a. 
Early Jersey Cabbage and Collard plants: 1,000, New crop Seed Rye: North Carolina, $1.85; Ab- SEES —-SEE WARE — Ne ined, — 
$1.50, 4.50, postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C. ruzzi, $1. 90. Write for special prices on other seeds Choice Delicious Comb Honey.—One ten-pound pail 
“Galnesciine, Ga Eembare Celica Pomatw plants: Hickory Seed Co., Hickuiy, N.C. $2.00: six $10.00. J. O. Hallman, Helena, Ga. BABY CHICKS Fall chicks for Christmas 
e, Ga.—Ca ollar ‘omato pla —— 
$1.00, 1,000; 90c, 5,000. - Green Mt. Plant Farm Abruzzi Rye for fall seeding. Pure strain, of New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet | white Legh preitere, Rocks, Reds and 
— guaranteed germination. Best winter cover crop. (Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- h eghorns. rofits from_these will fill 
ectbbage 2 = — & o**m: $1.50, 1,000, postpaid: nvershiel Stock Farm, Rocky Point, Pender County, mouth Ky. the ie for Santa Claus. Send for prices. 
leading variet Murray, Claremont, N. C. N.C. BUILDING MATERIAL a U. HATCHERY 
Fall ae + Cabbage: also Collard plants: $1.50 TURNIPS ox 652, Lynchburg, Virginia 
1,000 postpaid, G Morr: . C Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V erimp roofing, metal shin- 
= : ay, Claremont, N. C. L 4 
7 D T White Globe Turnips. Fin gles, roll roofing, jae shingles, nationally adver 
reaiara plants (white or cabbage variety): 500, $1; eg HB, YS, oun $2.50, postpaid. Cata- tised brands: Ru-ber-old, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- Baby Chicks enicks. we AntB dy. 
NC $1.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton. jogue free, Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn. —. ~— = wd Prices and samples. Budd-Piper | big husky Western chicks that live. Easy to raise; 
can cs, ; = : =I 7 oofing Co urham . Bie Poultry "Book "Fre Prices low. Twenty varieties 
class Cabbage plants; price reasonable. ry B & Poultry Free. 7 0 quick, Only limited 
Be and be convinced. See ad. “at. O. Parks, Pisgah. POULTRY AND EGGS EAN HARVESTER nutnber to be sol 
C. Want everybody to know that we manufacture = BERRY'S. POULTRY FARM, Box 555, Clarinda, lowa 
— i ae ter taieand SA gs best Bean Harvester in the world. Hardy I 
e ous iC . > asso . s nN. 
BF doven, $1.06 £00. Hickory feed Company, Hick: BABY CHICKS Inc., LaGrange, _N. SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure- 
", estate — =a aw CALCIUM ARSENATE 
N.C. mL OY waster. pander. ae. ieead stack. aes pele chicks from best 
Cabbage plants: $1. 00: T 1.00; Pep- up. ee > nn Farms, x , Green- 100-pouud steel drums. Single drums, $8.50; 10 | selected stoc end on 1.00, pay postman 
ver $2.00. Gand see Gites ye Ry Gultman. top, Missouri. drum lots, $8. Check with order. Lewis Seed Co., | the rest. Write for ful articulars, 
Georgia. Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, Enclish Leghorns: Memphis, Tenn Siig : KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
saet £00 Caphage and Collard plants pee, iis: j= yal Hoary ined 08.08, Prepaid, live deliv- CORN HARVESTER 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
); 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hills- : - : —_— - Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
Chicks, Te up C. O. D., delivery guaranteed. Write $9590 with bundle t t ; SUMM 
5. ying attachment. Free catalog ER 








90-95% to maturity 





























Plante a ar $1.00, 1.000; toes $1.00: for feeding system that raised 
ee Print’ emgt thine. W. @. Wikame, "ar Gr ven. C. EE Seuve, Bes 06, Mailicter’ 
late c . ee : Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading 
tired, $5 -s age, also Collard plants, 30 cents hun- varieties. Backed by fourteen years’ reputation for 
Wilianrston 0 thousand, postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, qualy ong sie. es free. Booth Hatch- 
on, 5. ae “we iS _ ery ox linton, 0. 
» Summer Plants. — Cabbage. Collards, chemically Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited Per 
ried a 0, ee: 500, $1.00; *'1 000, $1.60, delivered. 100: Leghorns $9; oe Reds, si?’ Orping- 
: ew inton, N. C. tons, Wyandottes, : t Brahmas 5; assocted 
qitmmer plants. Cabbage, C : $7; large assorted $9. Live delivery. Catalog. Dixie 
aze, ollards, chemically treat- % 
? @: 200, 75 cents: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.60; delivered. ~Ultry Farms. Brenham. _Texae 
= H_Goff, Falcon, | N. C. GAMES 
nee: Tomato, heading Collard ptants: 200, 50c; For Sale.—March hatch purebred Red Pyle and 
00; 1,000 $1.54, prepaid. Good plants, prompt = Red Clayburn roosters crossed, $2.50 each f.o.b. Ball 
thoment. Li! le Farm, Mineral Springs. N. C. Ground, Ga. Roberts. 
Cabbage, Collard, Tomato and Brussel Sprouts HO 
. et; Wakefields and Flat Dutch; mailed promptly Leo ane 
: 250, 50c: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.50. Walter Ten thousand White Lechorn hens, Pul- 
Pisgah, N. C. lets amo. Write quick. Seagle Peultey. Mor- 
, fresh stock of Cabt ristown, Tenn. 





Collard and Tomato 
: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. 
$1.00 per 1,600" ‘Thomas- 









showing pictures of harvester. Box 528. Salina, Kans 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


3 for $1.0 
Mrs. Hal W 





; Tat- 


allace, 


Handmade Linen Handkerchiefs, 
ting, lic per yard up; samples 10c. 
Cc 


Burton, 8 
PATENTS 
Pa‘tents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South aro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 












Patent-Sense.—Valuable book (free) for inventors 
seeking largest deserved profits. Write Lacey & 
Lacey, 761 F St., Washington, D. C. Established 
1869. 





SCHOOLS LS AND COLLEGES 
Ry Man—tIet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
good Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte * Harber College, Charlotte, N. C., 
STRAW 


Straw, $12.50 ton. -N. A. Kimrey, 








: 









CHICKS! 


special prices 
1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN 
. Thousands of eight-week-old 
Now Price Pus", Hatching Exgs 


Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 20 
years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship C.O0.D., guarantee satisfaction 
GEO, B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Repids, Mirh. 


and FALL 
Write for falk catalogue and 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 

















HENS AND MALES 












two new subscriptions at $1.00 
we will send you The Progres- 
Farmer free for one year. 






us 
and 
sive 








$ 8” 


30x 3% 
Reg. Cl.Cord 











UCISINE AS LO 
~WhoMade Them 


Tue Name of Goodrich is on every Radio Cord. 


This tells you immediately that a foremost tire manufacturer 
has produced it and accepts full responsibility for its service. 


Moreover, that its low purchase price is backed by sound . 


quality — and assured mileage. 


Let there be no doubt about this. Goodrich would never put 
its name to a product in which quality was low and risk high. 


But Goodrich Radio Cords offer more than complete depend- 
ability at low price. The full service facilities of the Goodrich 
Dealer go with it. Free application of tires to rims—inspection 
of rims—use of his air lines—personal suggestions on saving 
your tires—changes from wheel to wheel to increase mileage. 


By all standards of comparison, Goodrich Radio Cords are 
the best present-day tire buy in the rural field—bar none. 












30x 3% 


OVERSIZE 
CLINCHER 


$9.95 


(;00d rich 
Rad 10 Conds 


29x 4.40 























MISTAKEN 


Keeper—“Didn’t you see 
fishin’ here’?” 

Small Boy—“Yes; but 
caught half a dozen already.” 


that notice, ‘No 


it’s wrong I have 


AH, SWEET—! 
sneezin’, honey?” 
ain't sneezin’ honey 
W’at yo’ think mah 


Clemalene—“Be yo’ 
“Na, Ah 


sneeze 


Benzine 
Ah’m sneezin” 
nose is, a beehive?” 


ANOTHER BIRD-WORM STORY 

Cuthbert had been listening for half an 
hour to a lecjure from his father on the 
evils of late nights and late risings in the 
morning. 

“You will never amount to anything,” said 
the father, “unless you turn over a new leaf 
Remember, it’s the early bird that catches 
the worm.” 

“Ha, hal” 
the worm? 
so early?” 

“My son,” 
hadn’t been to bed all night. 
his way home.” 


laughed Cuthbert. “How about 
What did he get for turning out 


replied the father, “that worm 
He was on 


SHORT AND TO THE POINT 
“What do you expect to be when you come 
of age, my little man?” asked the visitor 
reply 


“Twenty-one!” was the 


SOUNDS REASONABLE 


Teacher was telling her class little stories 
in natural history and she asked if anyone 
could tell her what a groundhog was 

Up went a little hand 


“Well, Carl, you 
groundhog is.” 
“Sausage.”—The Progressive Grocer 


may tell us 


HE JUST DICTATES 

Booth Tarkington tells 

an old Negro who appeared before a commit 
asked him, he \ 


a delightful story of 


tee Among 
told to give his name. 

“Calhoun Clay, sah,” he said 
“Can you sign yo ” 
vas asked. 

“Well, no sah, Ah 


questions 


never writes 


he answered. “Ah just dictates it, sah.’ 
INTEREST 

“Whaddoyo’ think ob Mistah Smit! 
bankah, Mose?’”’ 

“Mistah Smith, de bankah? He’s a fine 
gen’l’man And a good man, too I’se bor 
rowed five bucks ob him mo’n a yeah age 
an’ he ain’t nevah asked me fo’ it All ah 
does is to gib him a qua’tah dollar « 
Saddy—what he calls intrust—an’ he tel 
not to bodder ‘bout de principul, whicl 
de five.’’ 


MRS. JONES DIDNT KNOW 





Arriving home from the party, Friend Wife 
confronted her husband “T’ll never take you 
» another party as long as I live 
fumed. 

“Why?” he asked, amazed 


how her usband 


| “You asked Mrs 


Jones 

was standing the heat.” 
“Well?” 
“Why, 

months,”’—L. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —$ehSyruticate. ine 
}Yeu KIN HEM DAT MULE 
UP IN A FENCE-CORNDER 
BUT DE TROUBLE 1S, DE 
BRIDLE DON’ Go ON 
DAT EEN’ UV HIM !i! 


her husband has been dead tw« 


& N. Emp. Mag. 


























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 





borry it offen de boss! 


I jes’ soon work fuh a dollah ez try to 


| 
| 





SERVICE 





‘CHAMPIO 







Caan 


\ 


iW } 



















Theservice rendered 
by Ford cars and 7 
trucks and Fordson 
Tractors is well) 
matched by the ser. 
vice of dependable 
Champion Spark © 
Plugs, which have 
been standard Ford 
equipment for 15 
years. Dependable 
Champions render 
better service for a / 
longer time but to 
insure continued 
maximum power 4 
and speed in Ford 
engines be sure that” 
you install a full set 
of Champions at 
least once a year. | 
All Champion Spark 
Plugs are of two-piece, 
gas-tight construction, 
with sillimanite insula- 
tors and special analysis 
electrodes. There is a 
type suitable for every 


. car, tractor and station- 
ary engine. 

















exclusively 


Fords —pae 
in the Red Bom 


60° | 


Each 














Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 
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